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SINCLAIR LEWIS 


PERCY H. BOYNTON 


In a generous burst of enthusiasm for the work of a fellow- 
novelist, Sinclair Lewis has told of what he most admires in a novel 
—of the kind of novel that he would most like to write. It is a 
splendid ideal that he holds up to view, finer than the novel which 
inspired him to put it into words, and finer than any he has written 


himself; though this latter is inevitable, for no artist has ever more 
than half-expressed the fulness of his dreams. Dos Passos’ Man- 
hattan Transfer is the occasion of his utterance, but the cause of it 
lies deeper in his artist-self. He has written of the ideal novel and 
the ideal novelist; and what he has written—partly paraphrased 
and mostly quoted—comes to this: 

The ideal novel—what may be the foundation of a whole 
school of novel-writing—will do what all novelists have frequently 
proven could not be done, will give the panorama, the soul, of a 
whole community. It will be full of the passion for the beauty and 
stir of life—of people, of rivers, and little hills and tall towers by 
dawn and furnace-kindled dusk. Many wise persons will call such 
a novel sordid. But it will not be. For Keats himself felt no more 
passionate and sensitive reaction to beauty in her every guise than 
will inform it. It will not be expressed in terms of break fast-food, 
easy for the moron to digest; nor in suave couplets, nor in descrip- 
tions of skyscrapers so neat that the real estate sections of the 
Sunday newspapers will beg to reprint them. It will deal not in 
photography but in broken color. 
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It will give the town, smell of it, sound of it, harsh and stirring 
sight of it; the churn and crunch of littered water between ferry- 
bow and slip; the midnight of skyscrapers where a dot of yellow 
betrays an illicit love or a weary accountant; insane clamor of sub- 
ways in the dark; taste of spring in the law-haunted park; shriek 
of cabarets and howl of loneliness in hall-bedrooms—a thousand 
divinations of beauty without a touch of arty beauty-mongering. 
Naturally it will be free of that sickly complex whereby one hates 
the lyrical, the charming, the demure aspect of beauty, and per- 
versely proclaims ugliness as alone noble; that natural yet also 
puerile revolution against the prettifying of the machine-made 
manufacturing of commercial tales. Yes, this novelist will be slated 
as sordid, a low fellow. He will not see life as necessarily approach- 
ing the ideals of a Hartford insurance agent. He will see it as a 
roaring, thundering, incalculable, obscene, magnificent glory. 


Mr. Lewis has not yet written a novel of this sort; it is quite 
doubtful whether anyone else has, but the direction of his work has 
been an approach toward this, and because he has traveled so far; 


because there was so little to suggest in his earlier books that he 
might even set his face toward such a goal, the thing that he has 
done in Main Street and Babbitt and Arrowsmith has been a prom- 
ise as wellasa performance. He began with Our Mr. Wrenn, a book 
which was as modest and unimpressive as its central character. It 
is a long way from him to any “roaring, thundering, incalculable, 
obscene, magnificent glory.” The Trail of the Hawk is another 
very youthful book, but very much more vigorous. It is the tale of 
a stormy petrel rather than a hawk, who marries, as Mr. Lewis 
likes to marry his men, a lady who cares more for the amenities 
than he does, but more for him than for the amenities. On the 
whole, it isa rather engaging novel. It is built around a real charac- 
ter, with some slight capacities to roar and thunder, with a tinge of 
the hobo, a strain of virginity, a flair for adventure, and a hanker 
for taking risks; one of the type who by the hundred were soon to 
flock to the first Officer’s Training Camps, and to find themselves, 
for a while at least, in a life which was measured by something 
more challenging than a time-clock routine. 
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With two books behind him Mr. Lewis did not hurry. It was 
two years later when The Job appeared, presenting the city at 
closer range and more nearly as his ideal novelist would present it. 
In these two years Mr. Lewis’ mind became—in the slang phrase 
of pedagogy—socialized. He had discovered what pedagoguese 
would term two phenomena—the Social Order and Woman-in- 
Business. 

The Job is a more convincing piece of work than the two nov- 
els that preceded it, and, for that matter, than the two negligible 
stories that followed: The Innocents and Free Air. Mr. Lewis is 
not primarily a story-teller; he is an expositor who uses the narra- 
tive form. To follow an individual through his experiences as one 
would follow and observe a force in nature, to see him always as 
an individual and yet to see in him the human elements which are 
timeless—this is neither his interest nor his gift. To Mr. Lewis, 
thus far in his career, a story if it has any power must serve not 
merely as a story but also as a vehicle. Life for him is not inherent 
in John Smith or Babbitt. It is the force that surrounds the man. 
In applauding his fellow-novelist he applauds him not for creating 
characters, but for painting the panorama of the metropolis. Of 
Zenith he writes, “Vast is the power of cities to reclaim the wan- 
derer. More than mountains or the shore-devouring sea, a city re- 
tains its character, imperturbable, cynical, holding behind apparent 
changes its essential purpose.” It is small wonder in the circum- 
stances, that with one exception he has not made a character strong 
enough to dominate the stories of which they are only incidental 
features. Una Golden is not this character. She is singularly color- 
less even in her success, though as a type she is significant as one 
of an endless procession of women marching down the Main streets, 
expressing their discontent with life as they find it and vaguely as- 
serting their right to make life something vaguely different from 
what it is. The city is in this book, and an idea is in it, and, more 
important than these, satire for the first time asserts itself effec- 
tively. 

If the chronicle were to move in perfect order, the next step to 
record would be Mr. Lewis’ advance on the city; but his next at- 
tempt in fact was to picture the heart and mind of America. The 
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climax of civilization, said Mr. Lewis, is the town of today that 
“thinks not in hoss-swapping but in cheap motor-cars, telephones, 
ready-made clothes, silos, alfalfa, kodaks, phonographs, leather- 
upholstered Morris chairs, bridge prizes, oil stocks, motion-pic- 
tures, land-deals, unread sets of Mark Twain, and a chaste version 
of national politics.” This provincial town with its standardization 
of mediocrity might be let alone, he thought, if it were merely pas- 
sive; but 


it has become a force seeking to dominate the earth, to drain the hills and the 


sea of color. . . . . Its conception of a community ideal is not the grand man- 
ner, the noble aspiration, the fine, aristocratic pride, but cheap labor for the 
kitchen and rapid increase in the price of land. .... If all the provincials 


were kindly there would be no reason for desiring the town to seek great tradl- 
tions. It is the small busy men crushingly powerful in their common purpose, 
viewing themselves as men of the world but keeping themselves men of the 
cash-register and the comic film, who make the town a sterile oligarchy; 


and who are subjecting the country to the domination of the funda- 
mentalists, prohibitionists, hundred-per-cent Americans and go- 
getters. 

As a thesis, and an indictment, this is clear enough, and there 
is plenty of evidence on which to establish it. It is not only sound in 
general but in particular it is reasonable in taking issue against the 
kind of standardization that results in obnoxious stupidity in con- 
trast with the passive kindliness which may be stupid but which is 
for the most part harmless. Excellence in a thesis novel, however, 
requires excellence in the novel as well as in the thesis; and it re- 
quires incomparably good story-telling to carry the double pack. 
Mr. Lewis admits great admiration for Dickens, who could carry 
both burdens, and praises him, as who does not, for his creation of 
characters, and condemns him for dragging in pages of “lying hy- 
pocrisy.” Mr. Lewis neither offends nor achieves with Dickens. 
Main Street pretty largely makes its case, as a case, but leaves in 
the memory no imperative episode and no unforgettable person. 

The creation of a character is, of course, what Mr. Lewis did 
achieve in Babbitt. The success of George F. as an artistic crea- 
tion lies in the fact that he is not the caricature that he is often said 
to be. He is sufficiently complicated to belong to the race of little 
people, who are usually more multiplex than the great ones of the 
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earth, whose greatness is in their relative simplicity. And his fail- 
ure as an individual lies in the pathetic fact that he actually does 
struggle to save his own soul and tc free himself from the web of 
circumstance which is too much for him, but to which he is never 
completely resigned. He plans to go into the law until he finds a 
trusting brown head on his shoulder which considers itself engaged 
to him, and, lacking the brutality to disavow love, he marries and 
makes money in real estate. He inclines toward honesty, but an 
astute senior partner leads him into transactions that, lacking fight, 
he winks at. He wants to be faithful to his perfunctory marriage 
vows, but lacking backbone, he is bored into a shuffling intrigue 
with an alluring client. He would like to be something more than a 
timidly abusive standpatter, but, in the face of the gang of good 
fellows whose approval is the light of day to him, he cannot pay the 
price of social and business ostracism. 

Always around him, overwhelming all but the last vestige of 
protest in him, is the city; a city of the potential splendors and 
roarings and thunderings that Mr. Lewis has not yet quite pictured. 
It reclaims him and standardizes him. The material side of it he 
likes; he flutters feebly against the standardization of thought. 
And in the end, irredeemably Babbitt, he still yearns for better 
luck for his son: 

I’ve never done a single thing I wanted to in my whole life! I don’t know’s 
I’ve accomplished anything except just get long. I figure out I’ve made about 
a quarter of an inch out of a possible hundred rods. Well, maybe you'll carry 
on things further. I don’t know. But I do get a kind of sneaking pleasure out 
of the fact that you knew what you wanted to do, and did it. Well these folks 
in there will try to bully you, and tame you down. Tell ’em to go to the devil 
I'll back you. Take your factory job if you want to. Don’t be scared of the 
family. No, nor all of Zenith. Nor of yourself, the way I’ve been. 

Mrs. Wharton has used what Mr. Lewis might have adopted as a 
subtitle, The Custom of the Country; but Mr. Lewis’ title is better 
for this book, for it has to do with an indubitable character. In a 
measure it is true that Babbitt rode to fame down Main Street; 
but a populous street never yet more than gave the opportunity for 
an imposing procession, and Babbitt’s progress was at the head of 
an innumerable army. 

Martin Arrowsmith stands at the far intellectual pole from 
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George F. Babbitt; yet he has the same history, and, granting the 
gifts with which he is endowed, he comes off very little better. Ar- 
rowsmith is a genius but a scientist. He has a conception of science 
which makes it one with art and religion. It makes a man uncontent 
with half-truth. The business game is a silly insufficiency to him, 
but no more so than what he regards as the unfounded pursuits of 
dreamy idealism. He is an intolerant, but he works for human wel- 
fare though he has little respect for most human beings. He does 
not expect intelligent sympathy; and he is ready to sacrifice. 

He is human enough, then, to be put into a story. The story 
which is told of him is a story of the scientist in conflict with his 
avowed allies. The vision is given him at the start by an old bac- 
teriologist; but he loses it in the need of supporting a wife. For a 
while he is a Will Kennicott, a by-no-means-despicable country 
doctor. Then he is a health-department official in a western town 
where boosting for better babies is legitimate as long as the milk 
supply is left alone. The pictures of village and town life are quite 
as convincing as in the books devoted to them, and in Almus Pick- 
erbaugh, medical demagogue and ultimate Congressman, there is 
an almost Dickensian finality. Then Lewis and Arrowsmith togeth- 
er invade New York City and the same thing happens to them that 
happened to the young crusader when he first fell in with preven- 
tive medicine. “Everything became clear to Martin—too clear.” 

These two young men descend on the metropolis armed with a 
deadly thesis. They are prepared to demonstrate that inhospitable 
as the countryside is to the fine enthusiasms of the scientist, the 
great city is more dangerous. The country is stupid, but the city, 
with its show of friendliness, is subtly and insidiously dangerous. 
It offers the scientific investigator a laboratory and assistance and 
a living wage, but it begrudges him the time to follow his curiosity 
to its final goal, to be certain of his findings, to be deliberate and 
modest in his statement of results. According to this thesis the 
control of the great research foundation inevitably falls into the 
hands of men who are managers, exploiters, publicity-seekers. To 
yield to them is to compromise with the devil. To take up with the 
fashionable patrons of good works is to enter the purgatory espe- 
cially devised for the objects of polite patronage. To oppose them 
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is to risk not merely personal success, but to put in jeopardy the 
fine ends to which the scientist is dedicated. To place a genuine 
devotee of the truth in such a position is either to break him or to 
banish him. 

This is a striking proposition, and there is a good deal of reason 
for maintaining it. The man who knows of philistinism in the med- 
ical world has no quarrel with Mr. Lewis on the score of his truth- 
fulness. Some of the sources of his character studies are recog- 
nizable, the rest, with the exception of Tubbs the exploiter, are 
well above the level of caricature. But the story falters in two re- 
spects. The less is the result of attempting to put unfamiliar and 
technical material into a story-fable. The major weakness arises 
from his insistence on the thesis. He tells the truth but not the 
whole truth about the medical world. Pasteur, facing every obsta- 
cle, fought the French government to a finish—and won. If Amer- 
ica is arraigned as being less corrigible, there can be cited American 
men in medical research who have not compounded with principle, 
who are free agents in full career with abounding honors and troops 
of friends. There is no hint of such a figure in the fable; yet Ar- 
rowsmith’s retreat to the hills is recorded as inevitable not only to 
his nature but also to the nature of the situation. It was inevitable 
for him only because he was an unheroic figure. 

Now, latest of all, comes Elmer Gantry, an up-to-date pica- 
resque novel. The central figure is a rogue and a bounder who 
chooses the ministry for his calling because he is bred for it, evan- 
gelized into it, and finds in it an outlet for part of his emotions and 
for all of his overpowering love of self-display. Ousted from his 
first Baptist connection, but not unfrocked, he does well in com- 
mercial salesmanship until he falls under the spell of a woman 
evangelist as whose assistant he comes nearest to decency because 
of his personal devotion. In fact, she is so commanding a figure 
that the author has to invoke a holocaust to get her out of the story 
—an obvious and desperate device, for Gantry’s soul must not be 
saved, and he is in imminent peril of salvation. After a venture in 
New Thought from which he is discharged for pilfering from his 
prophetess, he finds an opening in Methodism in which he pro- 
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gresses through increasingly remunerative pastorates, irredeema- 
bly corrupt and headed toward pre-eminence as the story ends. 

Elmer Gantry is Mr. Lewis’ first attempt at a rake’s progress, 
the point of which, as a narrative genre, is that the rake is not a 
unique character but a typical product of the social order. His 
progress is a series of intrigues, all but one of them shabby, with 
Juanita, with the daughter of a nearby farmer, a willing choir- 
singer, a chambermaid at Solomon Junction, with Lulu Bains, with 
Sharon Falconer, with Lulu again, with a Chautauqua “talent,” 
and finally with an adventuress who in order to save her own skin 
refrains from ruining him by public exposure. He has a punch 
which he resorts to against three successive hecklers at meetings 
interspersed along his career and against a spindling bootlegger on 
a sensational raid. And in his own parlance he has a “punch” in the 
pulpit which depends on the same physique and voice and abound- 
ing vigor that intrigues women and wins him an election to the 
Rotary Club. 

He is a timely figure, and in his timeliness he is likely to achieve 
a smashing succés de scandal for his author; greater than the suc- 
cess of Arrowsmith, for a hundred entertain a personal feeling for 
religion to everyone who harbors any loyalty to abstract science. 
But Gantry’s timeliness makes him and the book about him a con- 
tribution to journalism rather than to literature. He is, like Martin 
Arrowsmith, a proponent for a thesis, and like Arrowsmith again 
he is the proponent of a thesis with which the author has acquaint- 
ed himself through deliberate gathering of the material more than 
through the intimate knowledge that arises from experience and 
unconscious observation. He pictures in detail the evangelical life 
of twenty years ago but he fails to realize it with the fulness of 
either Anne Parrish’s recollections in The Perennial Bachelor or 
Edna Ferber’s researches in The Show Boat. Mrs. Stowe, Mrs. 
Deland, Mrs. Humphry Ward, had lived the ecclesiastical life of 
which they wrote in Oldtown Folks, John Ward, Preacher, and 
Robert Elsmere. Mr. Lewis’ study is as obvious as Mr. Churchill’s 
in The Inside of the Cup. 

In the pursuit of his thesis Mr. Lewis attempts to write a story 
about an individual and to draw up an indictment of an institution. 
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These two tasks could be one if the career of Elmer Gantry were 
actually an indictment of religion and the church. But this is not 
the fact. Gantry is not a product of the church; he is the product 
of a philistine and stupid social order which makes it possible for 
him to exploit the church without ever in any real sense belonging 
to it. And Mr. Lewis evidently half-recognizes the failure of his 
narrative to carry its own burden by his interpolation of long and 
dispensable dialogues between decent and intelligent parsons to 
whom the priestly rogue is absolutely alien in manners, morals, 
and mind. 

What they have to say is interesting as a formulation of an in- 
dictment of the teachings of the divinity schools, of the ministry, 





of the Protestant denominations, of Catholicism, of Christianity 
as a whole. The only conclusion to be drawn is that in Mr. Lewis’ 
opinion the unprejudiced observer can find little to say for any of 
them. That is an interesting opinion, and no doubt the debate will 
be continued far beyond the limits of his book. But it could be 
withdrawn, with all its elaborations, without in the slightest way 
affecting the story except by relieving it of a dead weight of mate- 
rial which is suggested by the central character but irrelevant to it. 

Among the many definitions of literature the one that declares 
it to be a criticism of life is by no means the least acceptable; but 
in any form of literature besides the essay it is an essential feature 
that it be conveyed in definite objects, people, scenes, events, and 
that anything of truth and anything of criticism be conveyed im- 
plicitly in these as truth is conveyed in life, without exposition from 
the creator. In his admiring commentary on Mr. Dos Passos, Mr. 
Lewis writes on this assumption. The ideal novel will not be easy 
to understand; in its faithfulness to life it will be incalculable. And 
in the stories which earned him his fame Mr. Lewis in a measure 
lived up to this assumption. It is fair to say that Main Street is not 
the easiest of stories to understand; it is perfectly safe to say that 
Babbitt has been quite misunderstood by the vast majority of read- 
ers. But in turning away from these two criticisms of life Mr. 
Lewis turned to criticisms of institutions—from the soul of a whole 
community to one organization and its besetting faults. In doing 
which he begins to document and argue and harangue. It is an ex- 
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perience almost exactly the reverse of Mr. Anderson’s in the same 
years, and in this contrast the advantage is indubitably with Mr. 
Anderson in so far as art is to be taken into the reckoning. 

As Mr. Lewis knows what art is, showing this in both criticism 
and creation, some experience, either in life, or in reading, may lead 
him back toward his ideal. He has a long reach of activity ahead 
of him. Possibly before he takes this turn he will have to vent him- 
self, like the unctuous resident of the Third Floor Back, on all the 
other inmates in his boarding-house, the bench and the legislature, 
finance and industry. At present he is indicting certain aspects of 
American life with the zest of a state’s attorney intent on making a 
reputation by piling up convictions, but while he is at it he is falling 
under his own condemnation of surrendering to “the sickly com- 
plex whereby one hates the lyrical, the charming, the demure as- 
pect of beauty, and perversely proclaims ugliness.” In theory and 
in practice he has shown that he is capable of more than this. 





SELF-AIDS IN THE LEARNING OF ENGLISH’ 
L. J. OROURKE 
THE PROBLEM 
The problem toward which this research program was directed 
was to develop a more effective teaching method by means of 
which a pupil might with a minimum expenditure of time and ef- 
fort master the principles of correct usage of the English language. 
It was the purpose of the program to develop a technique that 
would make self-instruction practical. The program was so organ- 
ized as to insure interest and purposeful effort on the part of the 
pupil. 
Another purpose of the program was to determine the extent 
to which pupils who differ in mentality can and will profit from 
such technique. 


1 Presented before the meeting of the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, Section Q, December, 1926. 
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The Self-Aids used in this program set a task for each pupil, 
gave him the means for accomplishing that task, and guided him 
in discovering and working out his own problems. 

By means of a series of exercises, each comprising a graded 
set of sentences illustrating important rules of correct usage, each 
pupil tested himself in order to determine what he knew and what 
he did not know. 

He located his difficulties by means of self-correction sheets. 
For each exercise there was a self-correction sheet which, in addi- 
tion to giving the correct form required in each sentence, directed 
the pupil to the exact place in a reference section where he would 
find a clear explanation of each principle in the use of which he 
made a mistake, and where he would find several illustrations of 


its application. 


The theory of adjusting instruction to meet individual differ- 
ences is sound, but the application of that theory is not always 
possible. The problem of reaching the individual, of giving him ex- 
actly the help that he needs, and of encouraging him to do his best 
work is one which confronts all educators. The technique devel- 
oped was such that while the entire class had the same subject 
matter, each individual received the specific instructions which he 
needed to help him master his difficulties. He secured that assist- 
ance while the other members of the class were working upon their 
own problems. Not only did each pupil work independently of the 
teacher—for the material was self-explanatory—but he worked in- 
dependently of the class, for he dealt only with his individual prob- 
lems. The significance of this has been well expressed by one of 
the pupils who has used Self-Aids. He offered the following com- 
ment: “I like this work because it lets you know what you do 
know and what you don’t know. You know what to study. The 
rules are explained very clearly and the examples help you to un- 
derstand them.” 

The program made a strong appeal because each pupil felt 
that he was concentrating on his specific difficulties. It was vital- 
ized instruction rather than routine drudgery. One pupil aptly ex- 
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pressed the appeal of this technique when he said: ‘You do not 
have to study what someone else doesn’t know.” 

The reference section used by the pupils contained clear and 
concise statements of the common principles of good usage. Each 
general principle was followed by subdivisions of the general rule 
and explanations of its different applications. Thus the pupil 
found an exact statement and an explanation of each difficulty 
confronting him. The illustrations and explanations combined to 
make the reference section self-explanatory. 

As each exercise contained a review as well as an introduction 
to new principles, each day the pupil determined whether or not 
he had mastered yesterday’s difficulty. He directed his own ef- 
forts; he was responsible for his own progress. He soon realized 
that his success or failure depended upon his own effort. 

After each part of speech had been studied independently, 
there was a review of all principles presented under that heading. 
A practice test corrected by the pupil followed this review. The 
next exercise was a progress test dealing with the same principles 
as were covered in the practice test. This progress test was scored 
by the teacher. 

Though not designed primarily to determine the accuracy of 
the pupils’ self-correction, the progress test did serve this function. 
Since the pupil took the practice test before the progress test, and 
since both covered the same principles and were of equal diffi- 
culty, it was to be expected that the score would be higher, never 
lower, in the progress test than in the practice test. In one school 
two classes recorded daily averages and charted these in order to 
compare their work. Both the pupils and the teachers were in- 
terested to note that the averages of both classes were higher in 
each progress test corrected by the teacher than in the review test 
of equal difficulty corrected by the pupils on the preceding day. 
This method appealed to the pupils. One boy expressed the gen- 
eral reaction to it when he said, “It teaches you to be honest.” 

There were survey tests given at the beginning of the program 
and achievement tests of equal difficulty and similar content given 
at the end of the program. Standard keys were used by the 
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teachers in correcting these tests. These achievement tests are im- 
portant as aids in teaching. Through the survey test given at the 
beginning of the course, the degree of each pupil’s attainment is 
determined and the individual and the class weaknesses become 
apparent. Thus the survey test makes it possible to focus teaching 
and direct the pupils’ efforts toward essentials not already mas- 
tered. The achievement test of equal difficulty given at the end of 
the semester makes it possible to measure progress in objective 
terms. 

The Self-Aid exercises contained sentences of the type a pupil 
uses in informal conversation, as well as sentences of the type he 
uses in writing. In the majority of cases the problem was to cor- 
rect errors within the sentences (p. 5 sec. I). Some of the exer- 
cises required that the pupil use his reference section in order to 
assist him to correct the sentences, and also that he list the section 
of the rule which determined his correction (p. 5, sec. II). This 
latter type of drill insured familiarity with the reference section, 
a better understanding of principles, and discrimination in usage. 
Short stories, compositions, and letters, such as the pupil himself 
would write (p. 5, sec. III), gave variety to subject matter and 
to the form of presentation. Their chief value lay in the fact that 
they carried the drill work into speech and written work. 

So that each pupil might chart his own progress, there was in- 
cluded a pupil’s record sheet. He recorded the percentage of cor- 
rect answers he made each day, and also noted the specific sections 
of the rule or rules that he missed. His scores in the progress tests 
were given to him by the teacher and were recorded by him on the 
record sheet. 

REcoRD OF Datity DrRILLs 








List NUMBERS AND LETTERS OF 


EXERCISE NUMBER 
THE RuLes Tsat You Missep 


NUMBER WRONG 


' 5 75% NP-lb, V-27 
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I. SAMPLES OF DRILLS—-CORRECTING ERRORS IN SENTENCES 


In each of the following sentences there are two words in parentheses; one is 
correct and the other is incorrect. Write the correct word on the line at the right. 
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Sample: He (don’t—doesn’t) write plainly. 


1. The Smiths and (we—us) have been neighbors for years. 


2. The success of the men (was—were) remarkable. 





Write Here 
doesn’t 


we 





I 
2 


Some of the sentences on this page are incorrect. If a noun, a pronoun, ora verb 


is incorrectly used, write the correct form on the line at the right. 


If there are two errors in a sentence, correct both. 


If a sentence is correct, write C on the line at the right. 


Do not change any sentence that is correct. Do not rewrite the sentence nor 


change its meaning. Make the least possible change. 


On this page consider only nouns, pronouns, and verbs. 


1. Frank and him returned immediately. 
3. The garrison with all its supplies was captured. 
3. That story don’t seem possible. 


II. SAMPLE OF DRILL—DETERMINING PRINCIPLE, WITH AID OF REFERENCE SECTION 


Write Here 





For each sentence refer to your reference section, find the rule which explains 


the correct usage, write the number of the rule, and write the correct form. 


1. John and (she—her) told them about the game. 
2_Frank (don’t—doesn’t) live on Norton Street. 





Correct 
Form 


she 





III. SAMPLES OF DRILLS—-CORRECTING ERRORS IN LETTERS AND COMPOSITIONS 


I 
2 


At the end of each line you will find a place for an answer. If there is no mis- 
take in the line, write C in that place. Do not change any line that is correct. 


If there is a mistake, write the correct form at the right. If there are two errors 


in any line, correct both. 


On this page consider only nouns, pronouns, and verbs. 


Dear JoHN: The employment manager says that he don’t think 


either you or me will secure a position in the adver- 
tising department, because of the mistakes we made in 
English. I told him that we wanted to learn advertis- 
ing and that we intended to apply again next year. 


COMPOSITION DRILL 


During the baseball championship series of 1924, the 
interest of people throughout the country were at 
highest pitch. All eyes were on the Washington Team, 
or Nationals, as they are called. Everyone wanted 
them to win the pennant. Electric score-boards were 
watched by hundreds of enthusiastic fans, many of 
which stood for hours. Everyone wanted to stop 
their work to follow the detailed accounts of each play. 
Walter Johnson, the veteran pitcher for the Nationals, 
were honored by thousands. 


Write Here 


doesn’t 





I 


> &~ w& 


wm 


vay OU S&S S&S w& 


oOo © 





nor 


nis- 


i | 
zw out ~~ WB 


| 
oo 
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IV 
If your answer is not 


the same as the printed an- 
swer, draw a line under 
your answer. The number 
beside the printed answer 
shows exactly where the 
Reference Section explains 
why the printed answer is 


correct. 
Answer Rule NP-r. 
does not V-27 
doesn’t 1b. 
we NP-15 
2. was V-23¢ 
Answer Rule 
he NP-1}5 
2. C V-23a 
{ doesn’t V-27 
[does not 
Correct 
Rule Form 
1. V-1b she 
2. V-27 doesn’t 
Answer Rule 


I. 


Vv. SAMPLE OF REFERENCE SECTION 


Nouns and Pronouns 


A noun ora pronoun used as the subject of a verb 

is in the nominative case. 

This rule also applies when the subject is com- 

pound. 

Example 1: The Smiths and we have been neigh- 
bors for years. 
If the subject were simple, you would say, We 
have been neighbors for years. “Us have been 
neighbors” would be wrong. It would be 
equally wrong to use “us” in the above sen- 
tence. 

Example 2: John and she told them. 
In the compound subject, John and she, the 
nominative she is used, not the objective “her.” 
You would not think of saying, “Her told 
them.” The subject, whether it is simple or 
compound, is in the nominative case. 

Note.—In working with compound sub- 

jects, it is helpful to test each part of the com- 
pound subject in this way: (a) He did it. (6) 
I did it. (c) He and I did it. 
You would not use “him” for he in Sentence 
a, nor “me” for J in Sentence 5b; but some 
people make the mistake of using “him and 
me” instead of he and I in Sentence c. 


Verbs 


V-23a. A verb agrees in number with its subject, not 


doesn’t V-27 


I NP-1b 


with any noun which may come between the sub- 
ject and the verb. 
Example 1: The garrison with all its supplies 


was captured. 

The verb was captured is used because its sub- 
ject garrison is singular. Do not let your ear 
be tricked by the sound of the plural noun 
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supplies into causing you to overlook the real 
subject with which the verb must agree. A 
noun coming between the subject and the verb 
has no effect on the number of the verb. 


V-27. Don’t must not be used with the third person 
singular; use does not or doesn’t. 


Example 1: He doesn’t write plainly. 
Doesn’t is formed by combining the two words 
does and not. The o in not is omitted, and the 
apostrophe (’) takes its place. Don’t combines 
the two words do and not in the same way. 
You would not say: “He do not.” Since don’t 
means do not, you should not say “He don’t.” 
Doesn’t is correct in Example 1, because does 
is used with the third person singular, he, she, 
or it. Don’t may be used correctly with the 
pronouns J, you, we, or they, since these pro- 
nouns are followed by the verb do. Wherever 
do not is correct don’t is correct. Wherever 
does not is correct doesn’t is correct 


The program included seventy-five exercises. The maximum 
time required for each exercise was fifteen minutes. 

In one type of exercise (p. 5, sec. 1), the pupil wrote his cor- 
rection for each sentence on a line at the right of the sentence. 
After completing the twenty sentences, he referred to the answer 
sheet (p. 6, sec. IV). Opposite the sample was written “doesn’t, 
does not,” meaning that either is a correct answer. On the same 
line, in a second column, the pupil found “V-—27,” which indicated 
that the rule explaining the use of “does not” was No. 27 under 
the heading of Verbs (p. 6, sec V). Opposite Sentence 1, “we,” 
the correct answer, was written. On the same line ‘““NP-—1)d”’ indi- 
cated that the rule explaining the use of “‘we” was No. 1, section 5, 
under the heading of Nouns and Pronouns. 

Simplicity of administration was an outstanding feature of this 
program. At the beginning of the course, the following direction 
sheet was given to each pupil. He recognized at once that the 
problem was his own. 
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DIRECTIONS TO THE PUPIL 


Twenty sentences will be given to you each day. 

There is a line at the right of each sentence. If the sentence is correct, 
write C on the line at the right. Do not change any sentence that is correct, 
even if a different form would also be correct. 

If there is an error in the sentence, or if there are two words from which 
you are to choose the correct one, write the correct form on the line at the 
right. 

When you have finished, you will receive a sheet containing the correct 
answers. If your answer to the sentence is not the same as the one on the 
answer sheet, underline your answer. 

After each answer on the sheet of correct answers you will find a number 
and a letter. The number and the letter refer to the explanation of this con- 
struction, in the Reference Section. 

Page 2 is a pupil’s record sheet. You are to keep your own record of the 
errors you make. The directions and samples are so clear that you will find this 
very easy to do. In the column marked “Number Wrong,” record the number 
of mistakes. In the column marked “List Numbers and Sections of Rules 
Missed,” write the numbers and letters which you find after the correct answer. 

Each day, in addition to sentences illustrating two or three new principles, 
there will be a review. It is therefore important that you understand all the 
rules which have been covered. Study the rules that you have listed on your 
record sheet. Be certain that you understand the reason for each correction. 

About once a month you will be given a progress test based on all the rules 
covered in the exercises which you have completed. These special tests will be 
corrected by the teacher. You will record on the record sheet the percentage 
which you make. 

The lesson preceding the progress test is a practice test. 

At the end of the semester’s work you will be given a final test. 


OBJECTIVE RESULTS 


The following results, which are shown graphically, are re- 
ported by teachers in junior high schools in Washington, D.C., 
where the study was conducted. 

Miss Palmer, of Powell Junior High School, reported an aver- 
age class score of 30 on the first achievement test on Nouns and 
Pronouns given at the beginning of the program (see Section I of 
the charts), and an average score of g1 on an alternative form of 
the achievement test given after the Self-Aid program had been 
used. It may be noted that the achievement tests were not re- 
turned to the pupil, nor was he informed of the errors which he 
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made in the first achievement test. It was felt that giving such in- 
formation would tend to increase the score made in the final test; 
whereas the problem was to determine the progress made by the 


use of self-direction drills. 


Cuarts SHOWING ExTENT TO WHICH THE SELF-AID PRoGRAM INCREASED 
KNOWLEDGE OF GRAMMAR 
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For the same class, Miss Palmer reported a score of 30 on the 


initial test on Verbs (see Section 


3 of the charts), and a final 


achievement score of 97. Whereas at the time of the first achieve- 
ment test 70 per cent of the subject matter was unknown, after 
use of the Self-Aids, but 3 per cent of the principles remained un- 
mastered. The average I. Q. of the class reported was 1.24. Re- 


sults very similar were reported by Miss Veihmeyer, of Powell 
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Junior High School, and by Miss Smith, of Columbia Junior High 
School. 

In order to determine what a class which is average in intelli- 
gence and one which is somewhat below average in intelligence 
would be able to accomplish with this program, two such classes 
were selected. With a class having an average I.Q. of 1.12 (see 
Section 2 of the charts), Miss Caron reported an average score 
of 22 on the achievement test given before the use of Self-Aids, 
and an average of 87 on the alternative test taken after the use 
of Self-Aids. Thus the subject matter unknown was reduced from 
78 per cent to 13 per cent. For a class below the average of the 
other classes in the schools, I.Q. 1.07, the same teacher reported 
an initial achievement test score of 17 and a final achievement 
test score of 80, or, in other words, a reduction from 83 per cent 
to 20 per cent in the unknown subject matter (see Section 4 of the 
charts). 

It is interesting to note the progress made by the class of low- 
est I1.Q. The reports for the higher class show an increase from 30 
to 97, or 67 points; the reports for the class of the lowest I.Q. 
show an increase from 17 to 80, or 63 points. True, progress be- 
comes more difficult to attain at the higher end of the scale, but 
the progress made by the class of the lowest 1.Q. shows that such 
a class can benefit by the technique used in this program. 


SUBJECTIVE RESULTS 


When one is considering a new teaching method, it is impor- 
tant to determine how teachers and pupils react to the method. 
The following statements are quoted from the reports of teachers 
whose classes used this material: 

I have made a rigid trial of the material, for I did not supplement the ref- 


erence section. I limited the class time to fifteen minutes daily, and did not 
give the material any undue consideration. 


The Self-Aid program is practical... .. It makes a strong appeal. It 
gives the pupil of slow reaction time an opportunity to absorb the principles. It 
is excellent as a time-saver, and it serves to make the use of the correct form 
habitual. The method of administration interests and stimulates the pupil.— 
Miss Caron, of Columbia Junior High School. 
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This teaching method shows the child his weakness and provides a means 
for overcoming errors. It stimulates effort toward self-improvement. It is a 
time-saver for the teacher, and an aid to the pupil—Muss VErHMEYER, of 
Powell Junior High School. 


Pupils accept responsibility in that they consider the problem theirs rather 
than the teacher’s. The self-record sheet keeps his own progress clearly before 
the pupil and is a spur to greater effort. Pupils benefit by immediate correc- 
tion of their papers, and by the definiteness of the marketing system. The 
sheets fill a long-felt need. My pupils have made the following comments: “It 


is easier to learn grammar in this way.” “It shows you just what you need to 
study.” “TI like it because it helps us to speak better English.” “This work 
gives you more confidence in yourself.” “I like to see what I can do by my- 


self.”—Miss PALMER, of Powell Junior High School. 


A number of teachers have reported interesting methods by 
which the drill may be given practical application in written work. 
One teacher used Self-Aids by having the pupils check their own 
and each other’s compositions and locate the sections of the rules 
violated. Another underlined the errors which she found in com- 
positions and required the pupils to locate, in the Reference Sec- 
tion, the principles governing correction of these errors. No doubt 
there are many ways in which the teacher can, by the exercise of 
her ingenuity, secure additional value from this material. 


CONCLUSION 


From the research program as it was conducted, the conclu- 
sions are that it: 

1. Enables a pupil to aid himself. 

2. Makes possible individual instruction during class drill 

3. Provides systematic drill with constant review of fundamentals of cor- 
rect usage. 

4. Enables each pupil to determine his own difficulties, a self-correction 
sheet being provided for each exercise. 

5. Provides means by which the pupil can overcome his weakness, since a 
specific reference after each answer directs him to a clear explanation of the 
principle involved. 

6. Insures the understanding of the principles, since the vocabulary which 
is used in explanations is within the comprehension of the pupils for whom 
Self-Aids was constructed. 

7. Enables each pupil to keep his own record of progress. 
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8. Motivates work by arousing in the pupil a realization of his own speech 
faults, and instilling in him a desire to understand and master the rules on 
which he makes mistakes. 

g. Encourages the pupil to rely upon himself and to accept responsibility. 

10. Presents functional grammar in an interesting and practical way. 

11. Provides a sufficient variety of drill material to sustain interest and to 
insure the understanding of principles and their relation to oral and written 
English. 

12. Provides material which is economical because it saves time for the 
teacher and for the pupil. 

13. Enables pupils of superior ability to cover the subject matter rapidly 
but thoroughly. 

14. Serves as a private tutor by assisting many pupils who otherwise would 
fail, due either to absence from school or to lack of ability to grasp the subject 
matter in the time allotted for instruction. 


May I conclude by again quoting from the report submitted 
by the teachers of Columbia Junior High School: 

The success of the pupil depends upon his own effort. By using this ma- 
terial the pupil received a thorough drill in the fundamentals of grammar. At 
the end of the course he had mastered the essentials; he had learned to use 
pronouns, adjectives, adverbs, prepositions, verbs, and conjunctions correctly. 
The program showed that the technique developed is valuable as a method of 
individual instruction; that it is possible to use seif-administered teaching ma- 
terial; that the classes made exceptional progress under this system; and that 
pupils who are average and somewhat below average in adaptability, as well as 
those who are superior, can and do accept responsibility for the mastery of the 
material. It is developmental, for it results in more purposeful effort. 





SHERWOOD ANDERSON: THE LIBERATOR OF 
OUR SHORT STORY’ 


N. BRYLLION FAGIN 


Sherwood Anderson has brought to the American short story 
the simple faith of a worshiper of art. He has deliberately ignored 
all the traditions of mechanics. He has come with fresh substance 

*EpiTor1aL Note: Mr. Fagin’s paper was written before Anderson was given 
the second O’Henry memorial award prize, $250, for his “Death in the Woods,” first 


printed in the American Mercury, September, 1926, and now found as a chapter in 
his recent novel Tar: The Biography of a Midwest Childhood, Boni & Liveright. 
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and has been seeking ever since to give to it adequate form. The 
fable of life is in his stories. There is an eagerness, a passionate 
longing to transmit his thoughts, his vision, his people, himself. In 
his earnestness and sincerity, artisanship is forgotten, as if it had 
never existed in our short story. 

That Anderson was aware of the existing standards for the 
short story is clear from his own statement in Brentano’s Book 
Chat (1921): 

“. . . . However, you know that the short-story form has become among 
us very much what I call corrupt. Publishers of short stories sought what they 
called the story with a kick in it. Plots for short stories were found, and about 
these plots our writers sought to hang a semblance of reality to life. The plot, 
however, being uppermost in the writers’ minds, what we got was a snappy, en- 
tertaining, artificial thing, forgotten completely an hour after it was read. 

Perhaps because of a native laziness, I found myself unable to think up 
On the other hand, there were 
and in the process of doing so 


plots. To try to do so bored me unspeakabl 
all about me human beings living their live 
creating drama..... 

I have tried to clutch at it and reproduce in writing some of that dra- 


y. 
Ss, 


The emphasis on plot, the yarn, the fable, is gone. The sketch, 
the incident, the little study in character, mood, or theme, has come 
to the fore. Even a considerable public has been developed that can 
find entertainment in an artistic slice of life, the passionate brood- 
ing of a soul, rather than the mere weaving of a narrative. 

Three volumes of short stories have thus far come from Ander- 
son’s pen. Winesburg, Ohio has become a national classic, and has 
exerted the largest influence upon other writers of the short story. 
It was Winesburg which made us pause over our unquestioned defi- 
nition of the short story. Perhaps, we began to think, a short story 
is not really something concocted to produce an effect. Perhaps, we 
thought, having read Winesburg, a short story is so called, not be- 
cause it can be read at one sitting, or because its elements are so 
arranged as to produce the maximum effect that can be registered 
at one sitting. Perhaps, we thought, a short story has more to do 
with the life of people than with its own elements. Perhaps it is so 
called merely because it contains a maximum of life in a minimum 
of space. 
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In Winesburg we have a group of short stories which, united by 
a common setting and a universality of experience, render vividly 
the life of a mid-western community. It is the subjective, the an- 
thropological counterpart of Main Street. We receive practically 
no definite outline of Winesburg. We have no picture of its exteri- 
or, as we have in Main Street. Instead of a list of ugly externals, 
we have, in Winesburg, a group of men and women studied for their 
inner, subconscious life—their individual lives. The complexion of 
the soul, rather than the complexion of the face, comes to the sur- 
face. Winesburg is an expression of the triumph of the spirit— 
even the spirit of Main Street yokels—over matter. 

It is one thing to condemn. It is another to understand. Ander- 
son understands. He himself had been silent for so many years 
that he can sympathize with silent people, with obscure people, 
drifting people. He tells us the story of Wing Biddlebaum’s hands. 
Wing Biddlebaum who was “striving to put into words the ideas 
that had been accumulated by his mind during long years of si- 
lence.” This story, he tells us, “sympathetically set forth ... 
would tap many strange, beautiful qualities in obscure men.” He 
tells us the story of Dr. Reefy, “in whom there were the seeds of 
something very fine.”’ But the soil of Winesburg is not favorable to 
the sprouting of these fine seeds. There is a coldness, an emptiness, 
in our communal life which diffident men like Dr. Reefy cannot 
share. They escape into themselves, develop a life of their own, 
become “queer,” grotesque. The thoughts, odds and ends, that Dr. 
Reefy lived with, ran out onto little scraps of paper which he put 
into his pockets to become “round hard balls.” 

Through the life of the people in Winesburg, through their 
thoughts, hopes, and sorrows, we see what has happened to the 
inner life of America. Winesburg is the reaction, the protest against 
provincialism, against Puritanism, against the sham of our com- 
munity life, against the vulgarity of our social ideals. Sherwood 
Anderson gives expression to this reaction—dramatically, tenderly, 
lyrically. The tragedy of these defeated people is dear to him, is 
beautiful. They may be failures, but it is heroic to be a failure in 
our “successful” world. “And do not let him become smart and 
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successful either,” Elizabeth Willard prays for her boy (‘“The 
Mother.’”’) 

There is much in Winesburg which is true, much which is ob- 
scure, and much which is pointless. Rebellion is not always organ- 
ized, not always clearly thought out. In a country where, for in- 
stance, sex has always been regarded as an improper topic in litera- 
ture, it is but natural that it should become highly proper when the 
reaction sets in. The people of Winesburg, these lonely souls who 
are groping towards the light, are tortured by their own sex inhibi- 
tions. Sometimes their story, as in ‘““The Strength of God” or “The 
Teacher,” is highly dramatic and pathetic. At other times, as in 
“Respectability” and “Nobody Knows,” it is crude and pointless. 

Winesburg, Ohio is a thoughtful book. ‘There is a time in the 
life of every boy when he for the first time takes the backward 
view of life. Perhaps that is the moment when he crosses the line 
into manhood.” Winesburg signifies the arrival of this time in the 
life of America. It is the crossing of the line into manhood. And 
just as to the boy George Willard “the sadness of sophistication” 
had come, just so do we find the sadness of sophistication in the 
work of Anderson. Winesburg is a sad book, a book of drab little 
stories, a book of the tragedy of our life. And yet it is a happy 
book. Its appearance is a happy omen. It is a tribute to the sturdi- 
ness of the spirit of a people. It is a landmark in the evolution of a 
mature literature. “One shudders,” remarks Anderson, “at the 
thought of the meaninglessness of life while at the same instant, and 
if the people of the town are his people, one loves life so intensely 
that tears come into the eyes.” Winesburg is a book of passionate 
revolt—trevolt which is always an expression of a deep love of life. 

In The Triumph of the Egg (1921), we have a few short stories 
whose strength cannot be disputed, even by those critics for whom 
Sherwood Anderson is a personification of evil. The first story, “I 
Want to Know Why,” is undoubtedly one of the finest short stories 
ever produced by an American artist. In it we have Anderson’s 
almost uncanny understanding of the adolescent boy and Ander- 
son’s love of horses. Beauty burns in its own way, in its own ideal. 
“There isn’t anything as sweet as that horse!” the boy narrator 
cries out. “He stands at the post quiet and not letting on, but he is 
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just burning up inside . . . . it makes you ache to see him. It 
hurts you.” The man who can ride this horse, the man who com- 
munes with Beauty, is truly a god. But gods totter. Jerry Tillford 
may be the jockey of ‘‘Sunstreak,” but he has enough earthiness to 
entertain a vulgar woman of the streets. And then, “at the tracks 
the air don’t taste as good, or smell as good. It is because a man 
like Jerry Tillford, who knows what he does, could see a horse like 
‘Sunstreak’ run and kiss a woman like that the same day. 

I keep thinking about it and it spoils looking at the horse and 
smelling things and hearing niggers laugh and everything. 

What did he do it for? I want to know why.” A first encounter 
with Reality. A truly great short story. 

There are other memorable stories in this book. Stories written 
with passion, with a fire that almost scorches. Stories that reach 
out, searching, corroding, into the tissues of our life. There is “The 
Other Woman” and “The Egg,” “Unlighted Lamps,” “Brothers,” 
and finally ‘Out of Nowhere into Nothing.” There are, of course, 
a few inconsequential stories—mere artistic exercises and unsuc- 
cessful allegories. 

In a way, “Out of Nowhere into Nothing” summarizes all 
phases of Sherwood Anderson’s work. In this story we have a re- 
capitulation of his manner and his substance. Here we have the 
inarticulateness of character that we found in Winesburg. Here 
we have again the dreariness of Main Street. “Willow Spring was a 
rather meaningless, dreary town, one of thousands of such towns in 
Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, Kansas, Iowa. . . . .”” Here we have 
the Andersonian conviction that “I have always missed life. It 
always goes away from me.” Here we have the rebellion against 
our commercial success, in which there is “a deep-seated vulgarity 
involved.” Here we have the thought of the battle of the sexes. 
“Was it the fate of women to be consumed by men, and of men to 
be consumed by women?” (Reminiscent of Strindberg. Our litera- 
ture is catching up. Our life is evoking old motifs.) Here we have 
the consciousness that “‘perhaps I am learning to think.” (“Tink- 
ing is hard,” complains O’Neill’s “Hairy Ape.’’) And finally we 
have Anderson himself in the figure of Melville Stoner, who “would 
not write as others do” and who has come to a conviction that “we 
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know little enough here in America, either in the towns or in the 
cities . . . . we are all on the rush. We are all for action. I sit 
still and think . . . . I’d tell what everyone thought. It would 
startle people, frighten them a little, eh?” 

Horses and Men (1923) contains nine “‘tales, long and short, 
from our American Life.” They are a continuation of Anderson’s 
quest. One feels the wonder of the phenomenon of these stories. 
A man still searching, after seven crowded years of creative effort, 
“with these nervous and uncertain hands . . . . for the form of 
things concealed in the darkness.’’ Sometimes he finds it; some- 
times he does not. But even the failures are arresting. 

The adolescent motif is still here—in “I’m a Fool,” “The Tri- 
umph of a Modern,” “Unused,” “The Man Who Became a Wom- 
an,” “The Sad Horn Blowers,” “An Ohio Pagan.” Weariness is 
here: longing, perplexity, pathos, and irony. More experimenta- 
tion and a greater lyricism. The poetic content of the book ob- 
trudes itself, softens the themes, the characters, the incidents; mel- 
lows the tone. This volume of short stories is the closest approach 
to nature Anderson has made. Men and the soil from which they 
have sprung have an unbroken kinship; men and corn and trees 
and horses live and breathe and fill the air with their protoplas- 
mic din. 

Horses and Men like Winesburg, is a happy book. Inevitably 
so. Dead people do not protest, do not rise up again. The people in 
these short stories do both. They cheat death. The spirit lives in 
them—the spirit of Anderson, perhaps—but it is alive. May Edg- 
ley dies with beauty in her hand. The little swipe in “I’m a Fool” 
never comes back to “the nicest girl I’ve ever seen in my life,” but 
he has had a glimpse of his ideal and he has attained the realization 
that he is a “fool.” All his life he had gone on boasting, swaggering, 
immersed in cheap things, his eyes bent upon ugly things. But 
there dwelt somewhere within him an ideal, and suddenly he per- 
ceived it and it flamed forth exultant and majestic. His past self, 
his ugly self, divides him from his ideal, but he is no longer pleased 
with his ugly self. .... 

There is the same daring in theme and treatment that charac- 
terized Anderson’s earlier stories. “The Man Who Became a Wom- 
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an” is perhaps the most daring study of adolescent manifestation 
of the sex instinct in the short story form. There is the simplicity, 
the timidity, and the wonder of the boy. The story is dramatic, 
powerful, memorable. It has autobiographical passages that, in the 
case of Anderson, always lend charm. It has snatches of lyrical 
beauty that are unforgettable. 

This book, too, with all its beauty and with all its awkward- 
ness, with all its simplicity and with all its occasional superma- 
turity, is an epitome of our country. ‘““What—a great fellow, nearly 
six feet tall now, and crying in the darkness . . . . like a child!” 
An apt symbolization of America. “Life became a procession of 
days ... .” and again, “One could have conversations, under- 
stand perhaps something of the eternal childishness of oneself and 
others” (‘‘The Sad Horn Blowers.”’) 

Horses and Men is dedicated to Theodore Dreiser. There is 
a tender tribute to the man, in whom “something gray and bleak 
and hurtful, that has been in the world perhaps forever, is personi- 
fied. . . . .”” Unconsciously perhaps, Anderson assigns to Dreiser a 
position in American literature which he too is destined to occupy. 
“He is old in spirit and he does not know what to do with life, so 
he tells about it as he sees it, simply and honestly. The tears run 
down his cheeks and he folds and refolds the pocket-handkerchief 
and shakes his head. . . . . The feet of Theodore are making a 
path. . . . . Presently the path will beastreet. . . . . Along the 
street will run children, shouting, ‘Look at me. See what I and my 
fellows of the new day have done’—forgetting the heavy feet of 
Dreiser.”” The children of the new day, particularly in the short 
story, will run along the street—they will write of sex; they will 
write of futility; they will write of the pathos of life; they will 
write of what they feel and think—forgetting, maybe, that Sher- 
wood Anderson made the short story a vehicle for the transmission 
of genuine thought and emotion. 

Our short story, indeed! At last. Our story writers have been 
content to go on weaving fancy little fables, graded little fables, 
depending upon the “culture” of the periodical for which they 
wrote. Our story writers have come in types, in droves, in tribes. 
They have been “westerners” and “easterners” and “Alaskans” 
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and “South Sea Islanders” and “northwesterners.” They have 
been experts in Romance and Sport and Crime and Adventure and 
Ghosts and Humor and Business and Success and Manners. They 
have specialized and have been satisfied with their specialties. And 
now the time of dissatisfaction has come. The specialties are break- 
ing down. The writer of football stories comes to Anderson with a 
woeful little story of his own. ““What a man wants is to be able to 
justify himself to himself,” he complains. ‘‘What I, as a man, want 
is to be able, sometime in my life, to do something well—to do some 
piece of work finely just for the sake of doing it—to know the feel 
of a thing growing into a life of its own under my fingers, eh?” 
(“Caught,” American Mercury, February 19, 1924). 

The character of this writer of football yarns is a remarkably 
apt illustration, perhaps an unconscious symbolization, of the prog- 
ress of our short story. “Well, you see,” he explains to Anderson, 
“when I wrote my first football story it was fun. I was a boy want- 
ing to be a football hero and, as I could not become one in fact, I 
became one in fancy. It was a boy’s fancy, but now I’m a man and 
want to grow up. Something inside me wants to grow up.” Yes, it 
was fun, but a time comes—inevitably—when it wants to grow up. 
It has wanted to grow up for some time, even before Anderson. 
There have been attempts, but they were met with coldness, with 
hostility, with laughter. “They won’t let me,” complains the same 
football-story writer. “Look, my hands are the hands of a middle- 
aged man, and the skin on the back of my neck is wrinkled like an 
old man’s.” 

They wouldn’t let Anderson either. But he broke away, 
wouldn’t be stopped. He has fought. He has dared. He has wan- 
dered in strange paths, unusual, unfrequented paths. He has cre- 
ated things for the love of creating. He has said things that a short- 
story writer, by all the rules of the game and tradition, should not 
say. He has spoken of himself and for himself. And a new short 
story has emerged. The American short story, through his efforts, 
is receiving a new tradition. Year after year he has gone on writing 
in his own way, creating new forms, enlarging and vitalizing the 


* Also included in A Story-Teller’s Story. 
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substance of a trivial, frivolous genre, until Mr. O’Brien was 
obliged to admit that he had trouble in finding someone to whom 
he could dedicate his collection of The Best Short Stories of 1922. 
“T could not inscribe it to our Mr. Anderson always,” he wrote to 
Oliver Herford, “and yet he insisted upon writing the best stories 
year after year.” = 

Year after year! But even if Sh@rwood Anderson does not him- 
self write a single other short story of value—if he should stop with 
what he has already written—the gratitude of all serious workers 
in the short story will go with him. He has brought an age of sin- 
cerity, of honesty, of artistic integrity into a frail, vulgarized me- 
dium. He has liberated the American short story. 





REPRESENTATIVE COURSES OF STUDY IN ENGLISH 
SOPHIA C. CAMENISCH 

The following historical study, an investigation into twenty- 
four courses of study for essentials, chiefly in the mechanics of 
English, was begun in 1923 as part of the work for the Essentials 
Committee of the National Council of Teachers of English. The 
assignment was to examine eight representative courses of study 
for the appearance and placing of representative topics to discover 
how much agreement there is. The courses included city and state 
courses on the one hand, and elementary, junior high school, and 
senior high school courses on the other. The remainder of the 
study was an independent piece of research. 

The preparation of the first table revealed a startling lack of 
uniformity with regard to stressing or even listing specific items 
that need to be mastered. About a half-dozen other courses were 
examined. These, with the exception of a few, showed even less 
agreement and fulness. Tables I and II were prepared for the an- 
nual meeting in St. Louis on November, 1924, and mimeographed 
copies were distributed at the meeting of the Board of Directors. 

These studies were so illuminating with regard to the need for 
a nation-wide study of the essentials problem that the third study 
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followed. This was an attempt to list not only a cross-section of 
items, chosen at random, but practically all items that are repeated 
frequently. As new courses were coming out and others were be- 
coming available, the number examined grew to twenty-four. Ta- 
ble III shows fairly completely the outstanding items that are 
stressed.’ Some of the conclusions from that study appeared in an 
article in the English Journal in March, 1926. 

The last study, Table IV, displays topics that appear in repre- 
sentative courses of study. It is believed that course-makers who 
consult it will find it valuable in checking up their courses with 
what has been done. It will enable them to find courses that are 
full on specific topics. In this way duplication of effort can be pre- 
vented. No course, even the best of the most recent ones exam- 
ined, has stressed all of the topics fully. Tables III and IV show 
that great improvement has taken place in the latest courses in 
recognizing this phase of the essentials problem. 

The courses examined in these studies were easily available or 
had been sent to the English Journal for review. As it is planned 
to continue these and further studies for the National Council, 
writers of other courses are requested to submit theirs to the Jour- 
nal office. 

The committee selected, almost at random, twenty-one items 
that would reasonably be supposed to be included in every course. 
Most of them are common errors, important enough to be placed in 
some grade for special attention. The figures in the tables indicate 
the grades to which the details were assigned. So few were defi- 
nitely placed that even a general reference to the subject was listed 
(marked general). Such points as reference to pronouns were diffi- 
cult to locate in courses, and so were such matters of rhetoric as 
sticking to topic and having a strong beginning and end to themes. 


COMMENTS ON TABLES I AND II 


A cursory glance at the tables shows how pitifully inadequate 
even these best courses were in guiding teachers as to where to 
* Note.—The whole study is fairly complete, especially with reference to ninth- 
grade mechanics. Since the whole problem focused there, it seemed best to concen- 


trate on that. Later studies will cover other phases and seek to distribute details 
where they belong as fast as they can be determined or agreed upon. 
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stress the attack. Not only are specific details missing, but there 
is plainly no agreement on those that are included. The placing of 
items is haphazard. There is confusion chiefly because there is no 


TABLE I 


DISTRIBUTION OF 21 DETAILS OF ENGLISH USAGE BY GRADES* 























Course A B * | D | E F | G H 
i Ee a a ee Bat na Sees coe 
1. Come for came 3A | gor |.. | 4 
| | before | | 
2. Ain’t. 7B | 2 | 
3. John and me went... .| 2 
4. Them things... ace 3A Sr “B |.... | r | 
5. You was ; 7B | 2 
6. Plays good sA | to | 7B I 6 | 
7. Non-sentence gor | oB 
before|{ 9B | 
8. Quotation 5,6 3A 9 oA} | 4,7 7B 
10A }} | 
S; I ee ss aid gor | | 7A | 4 | 7A 
| before | | 
10. Poss. plur. of nouns | 5 9 or oB | | 4 If 7B 
| before | | 7A 
11. Leave for let... 
12. Reference of pronoun ; »” BB, 
13. And, uh, so, well ; | 2aAl o | I. 7B 
Vig 
14. Comma splice... .. | ro | 9 oA i Le eees 
15. Nice and awful..... | — ..-| gen | 7B 
56. TEEOVe BOt. .. wc cece ape 1,2 | eae 
17. [and Mary..... , 
; 3,4] 354 BI 
18. Business letter form..|{ 5,6 | 5,6 9 A fi | 7B 
| 7.8 , 
19. Strong beginning and| | 
CEI. woe TYTt 0 | | 
20. Sticking to topic. ... | <B | | | 7B I | ‘aoe 
21. Doin’ and goin’. A | | in | 7B 
= a oe | 2 ot A Se ee 
Total points listed. . | | 








See key on page 288. 
t Not important. Listed to see whether such items are stressed 

uniformity in the work of the grades. There is no articulation be- 
tween the elementary school and the high school. No course pre- 
supposes that anything was accomplished in any other. Most of the 
difficulties are massed in the ninth grade. Where the junior high 
school had come in, many of these details were crowded into the 
seventh grade. But chiefly no course puts them anywhere. Such 
common errors as “to” for “too,” “there is” for “there are,’’ are 
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almost entirely ignored. The work was undoubtedly taught, but 
the courses didn’t show it. The references were too general. No 
course mentioned more than nine of the points. No wonder the Es- 
sentials Committee realized that we are only beginning to see what 
a problem is still before us if we hope to do away with gross illiter- 


TABLE II 


ADDITIONAL CoURSES EXAMINED (MOSTLY 1921 OR BEFORI 


1. Come for came | 4 at ee 9 


. John and me went ae See 
. Them things : 9 


. You was 7 7B 


| 
| 
. ) ew ee Se Oe oh 6 


QOum &W bd 


° Plays good 8B 


y | » 
. Non-sentence 9A ; ae , gen. | oB 
| | 
B 
) 


10B 


“I 


| 
| 
: 
, Station. .......+% | 557 8A 10 


Q. Its, it’s cocecccecce | eee ° ° ° ° 
10. Poss. plur.ofnouns...| 6 ~ , 9 
11. Leave for let....... 8 
12. Reference of pronoun | 
13. And, uh, so, well a ee 7A | 9 
14. Comma splice.......} 10 ate. Soba 9 
15. Nice and awful 
16.*Have got ; i 4 
EF. 2 OW BEGEF ..5 oc:c0 | ang 

/ 


0 | oB 


gen. | 9B 
gen. | oB 


11B 


° e | 
18. Business letter form 9 9 a, 9 | | oB 


} 


19. Strong beginning and| 
See oe 8A 











20. Sticking to topic 
21. Doin’ and goin’ 





| 
Total points listed.. | a oe. See esd ee 





*Not important. Listed to see whether such items are stressed 


acy in the products of our schools and at the same time give the 
proper adequate attention to the larger matters of clearness, or- 
ganization, and other matters of effectiveness in teaching English 
as communication. 

COMMENT ON TABLE III 


Although much is lacking in these courses, there were hopeful 
signs that courses would become more helpful. Some of them were 
distinctly forward-looking, prophetic. Some of the courses includ- 
ed such good new material as emphasis on oral work, functional 
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grammar and sentence sense, summary of items to be mastered at 
the end of eighth grade, vocabulary work with details on the use 
of dictionary, and some definite adaptation to local speech con- 


TABLE III 


DEFINITELY MENTIONED DETAILS IN CoURSES EXAMINED* 











pics 
I. El inatior ce ry 
use f “and e€ 
Il. Sente e sense 
Run-on sentence 
Detached phrase or cla 
ii. $ lards by grades 
heading, margins, 


IV. Standard 


OULUNSS 
Marks for proofreading 


Simple rules 


Plural of nouns and 3d sing 
of verbs | 


egatives 

of irregular verbs:} 
] 

i 


verbals 





Agreement of subject and} 
predicate (“he don’t’’) 
| 


“There was” for “there were’ 
“Would of" for“ would have 
1°? fn 








Adverbs: do this “‘good”’ for 
Pronouns, etc 
‘John and myself did’ 
*Them things”’ for “those 
thi gs 
Each one “their’’ for “‘! 
Case of pronoun “‘it is me 
“These kind’ for “this 
kind” 
| 
VII. Capital 
VIII. Punctuation | 
nd punctuation 
Abbreviations 
| 


Apostrophe in contractions} 
Apostrophe in possessives 


| 


O2 | 


G, Q1, 2 


G1, Q3, Lz, 3, ete | 
Q1,G 

oO 

Q2,1 





Q2, 3; R6 or before 
or before; 
4 

13, 6; L3, 


Qz2, 3; Ré 
G3;L 3, 

Q2, 3; B4B; 

G4; 16; B sing. 4B, 
plur. 6B, L sing. s, 
plur. 8 





Junior High Senior Hig 
| J 7B,7A 
| H7B ¥ EP. M,W, 
| E 7A-9B 9: C, P, O, D oB-9A 
R 7B | QO, XoB, W, L, In 
DoB, 9A; QoB XoB 
| JoA 


C, D, O, Q8-12, U 


| 
i 7B, E 7B-7A | g: M, D, O; oBX 
I8, E | K, C, P, M, O, X 


9: K, P, W; oB, R 
XoB; o, W C; Pg, 10 


GIo0 


a 


9K, C; 10 P,O 


Mo, U oA, Lo 


» EC PF, WS 


L, D 
9B-D, oAJ, oF, M, 


O, I 


9: M, P, W,F,L 


_ 
5 
o 


Cro 
| oM 


| KoB, Mo 

9: M F,C, 
9AD 
»F, M; oBD 


K; RoB, 


> 


9C, M, F; UoB; JoA, 
410 

Cie tt, D, FW; 

Ko, ro 


—) 
— 
¥ 


or before, J7B,/ 9 
E7B | 
- | 
H7 or before, 7BE, J;/ 
R7A, N8 or before | 
H7 or before; I7; 7BJ,| 9 
E; N8 or before | 
N8 or before; H7 or} « 
before; RSB | 
J7A, E7zvA N sing. 8 
or before plur. 9B | 
H7A or before 
V sing. 7B, plur. 7A | 





*% 


see Table IV. 


r letter-writing, speech work 


local usage, 


idioms, colloquialisms), dictionary, and library work, 
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ditions. There is detailed work on letter writing. There was enough 
uniformity on details not included in the twenty-one points to jus- 
tify the beginning of a study of the common elements stressed. 

Table III’ displays chiefly such matters of mechanics affecting 
literacy as should be mastered by the end of the ninth grade or 
earlier. One cannot easily ignore what such courses as those exam- 
ined indicate as important enough to be specifically stated. Prac- 
tically all of the standard tests on elementary matters of sentence 
sense, functional grammar, punctuation, and spelling reveal a start- 
ling lack of mastery of the details recorded in these tables. It would 
seem, then, that the schools must concentrate effort on the most 
important of these or consider them as comparatively unimportant 
enough to be ignored. 

The later courses are increasingly definite and detailed. Fur- 
thermore, the ones most progressive on the thought side have in 
general worked out most fully the distribution of details. The 
teacher in the classroom must have correct objectives first, of 
course, but she must teach children subject matter and not objec- 
tives. The new teacher needs the detailed course most, perhaps, 
but all need it for the sake of uniform emphasis. The coming of the 
junior high school has helped. While there is still lack of uni- 
formity below the sixth grade, there is a larger period of time over 
which to distribute items for mastery that were formerly lumped 
in the ninth grade because of lack of articulation with the grades 
below. 

COMMENT ON TABLE IV 

Table IV displays topics that are present in progressive courses. 
They were beginning to appear at the time studies I and II were 
made. They are new in courses or of special value. Course-makers 
can, by consulting Tables III and IV, compare theirs with this rep- 
resentative nation-wide display. Possibly in time it will come about 
that there will be enough uniformity, always with adequate free- 
dom, so that there will be something like a common standard, and 
the loss from not having one will not be so lamentable. 

Courses are still being written and they are still regarded as 


*See the English Journal, March, 1926. 
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tentative, as they should be. Communities that have worked on 
courses find that the task is more Herculean than they had antici- 
pated. The fact that some of the recent courses have worked out 
for the twelve grades a continuous course, that a considerable study 
of placing items and holding for cumulative mastery is being made, 
and that adequate material for carrying out an essentials program 
is beginning to appear are faint gleams of a dawn that is appearing 
on a heretofore too dark horizon of a live problem. 


A—Chicago Elementary . . 1921 M—California State, 
B—Detroit Elementary . . 1920 Grade IX . . 1921 
C—Minnesota High : . 1922  N—University of Iowa . . 1920 
D—New York City High . 1922 O—Maryland High . : . 92! 
E—Cleveland Junior High . 1921 P—Chicago High . . 1920 
F—Lincoln ( Nebr.) Q—Portland (Ore.) Elem. 
High . i , 1920-21-23 and High . ; . 1922 
G—Arizona, Grades I-XII . 1921 R—Pittsburgh Junior 
H—Rochester (N.Y.) High . P 1922-23 
Junior High ; , . IQI9Q S—Los Angeles High . . 1923 
I—North Carolina T—Virginia High . . 1924 
Grades ITI-XI . . 1923 U—Baltimore Junior 
J—Oakland (Uni.) and Senior High ; . 1924 
Elem. and High . ‘ . 1919 V—Denver Junior High » 1925 
K—Univ. of Illinois W—Montana High . . 1925 
Bulletin, High School . 1920 X—Madison High (in 
L—lInland Empire . : - 390% manuscript) . . 1924 


COMMENTS ON SOME RECENT COURSES OF STUDY FROM THE STAND- 
POINT OF PREVAILING TENDENCIES OR FROM THE STANDPOINT 
OF EMPHASIS OR ESSENTIALS IN COMPOSITION 


While many new courses include fine graded material worked 
out in considerable detail, apparently well chosen and practical, no 
course combines all the desirable qualities. All who have given any 
study to the subject will agree that the following are among the 
strikingly characteristic features of recent courses: much empha- 
sis on oral composition, with speech work including the mechanics 
of speech, usage and dictionary work; definite standards for pass- 
ing from grade to grade with cumulative holding for what has gone 
before; definite work in functional grammar that is applied to ac- 
tual language uses; full work in letter writing; insistence on rea- 
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sonable uniformity, as a means of learning one correct procedure, 
in such things as form of manuscript and form of outlines; definite 
progress from grade to grade in a development of sentence sense; 
and fine statements of the objectives in English. Perhaps it is in 
this last that we see most clearly the attempt to adapt the schools 
to the changing character of the school population; but without 
carefully selected and worked out details to hold cumulatively 
from grade to grade, the finest statement of what ought to be done 
is of no immediate help to the teacher. 

The Los Angeles city high schools, Course of Study Monograph 
No. 22, of June, 1923 (pp. 200), gives probably the most complete 
statement of objectives in English. It is full of valuable references. 
The grammar is referred to a separate pamphlet. There is detailed 
work on oral expression. The work is tentative. The progression of 
topics from grade to grade, however, has not been worked out. The 
material for definite points is difficult to locate. Many of the topics 
noted in the paragraph above are omitted. Undoubtedly when the 
course is completed by the suggested plan of filling in as experience 
warrants, it will be a most valuable help, as it is now for its analysis 
of objectives. 

The Portland High School course of 1922 gives from eight to 
twelve definite requirements for each semester under the heading, 
“What Every English I Pupil Should Know.” Such an organ- 
ization makes the book practical and easy to use. One may not 
agree with the items in the requirements or with their order, but the 
effect in standardization should be very beneficial. There is no sug- 
gestion of details under the topics, or of detailed work in many of 
the subjects listed above. 

The Elementary course of Portland of 1924 (pp. 128), includ- 
ing all subjects, gives thirty pages to ““Language and Grammar,” 
five to “Library Facilities,” and seven to “Reading.”’ There is much 
emphasis on oral expression. Detailed topics from grade to grade 
are given in spelling, matters of mechanics, of punctuation, and of 
correct usage. The list of dialectal and incorrect expressions used 
by children, not only in Portland but practically everywhere else, 
is full and valuable. Although not all can be used as essentials, they 
can be stressed with effect. 
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The Junior High School English Course of the Pittsburgh Pub- 
lic Schools, 1922-23 (pp. 49), gives a statement of foundation work 
for the junior high school course in English composition and then a 
distribution of details by grades. The same plan is followed in the 
literature work. The course is especially full and strong in its defi- 
nite progression from grade to grade of detailed topics in sentence 
sense, grammar, and mechanics. There is good work in vocabulary 
study, including pronunciation. The spirit of the composition work 
is modern, although it is not worked out much in detail except in 
the matters of form listed above. 

The Course of study for Junior and Senior High School for the 
City of Baltimore, 1924 (pp. 282), contains for each half-grade of 
the junior high school the following: specific aim, suggestions, ma- 
terials, activities, technical details, results required, specimen com- 
positions, and a specimen lesson plan. The specimen plans for the 
half-grades follow: Grade VII, Term I, sentence unity; VII, 2, 
paragraph unity; VIII, 1, interest through variety in sentence 
structure; VIII, 2, a spelling test; IX, 1, composition planning; 
IX, 2, force gained through brevity. Grade IX, Term 2, includes 
also a plan for a project and composition projects. The literature is 
equally and carefully worked out. The “Senior High School Com- 
position” has outlines for each grade, specific aims, activities, 
methods and suggestions, and requirements for passing. There are 
twenty pages on material for drill, including language forms, gram- 
mar, sentence exercises, spelling, pronunciation and enunciation, 
word-study, punctuation, public speaking, voice training. Empha- 
sis is put on the close relation between oral and written expression 
and between literature and composition. One weakness would seem 
to be in a failure to take into account the actual English spoken by 
junior and senior pupils in less enlightened portions of the country, 
such as Portland, Detroit, Chicago, and New York. With an ade- 
quate course in the first six grades, perhaps it is not impossible. In 
most localities it would be an ideal to work up to, not “a present 
help in time of trouble.”’ The references and bibliographies are ex- 
cellent. 

The State Course of Study of High Schools of Virginia, 1924 
(pp. 92), is fuller in literature than in composition. The latter is 
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detailed by grades through reference to a textbook. While good 
aims are given, the course lacks the careful working out of topics 
in most of the points for which this examination was made. How- 
ever, even the degree of standardization suggested in this course 
will prevent unnecessary duplication. Undoubtedly details will be 
supplied later. 

The Denver course is especially full and suggestive. It gives 
sample compositions, errors listed for elimination, activities and 
outcomes for each grade. It is a type of the new form of course 
carefully made out by large groups of adniinistrators and teachers. 
Such courses will continue to bring teaching up to date. However, 
not all the points given in Table IV are as fully considered as each 
of the points is in some other courses. 

For over a year a new course in English in the city of Chicago 
has been under construction. A comprehensive curriculum com- 
mittee is at work on a fully articulated course. It will, as each suc- 
ceeding course does, profit by those that have gone before. 

Possibly the National Council ought to consider getting out 
some sort of syllabus, embodying the best from courses the country 
over that could be standardized, something uniform to vary from. 
Requests for such help, to avoid waste of time from unnecessary 
duplication, should be addressed to the editor of the Journal. 

A fairly comprehensive study of courses seems to indicate that 
among those deserving mention for being prophets, forerunners 
that anticipated these modern aspects, are the following: Miss 
Breck’s Outline of Junior and Senior High School Work in the 
Oakland Schools (1921); the small pamphlet of the Illinois Asso- 
ciation of Teachers of English, which had much influence in point- 
ing out the importance of holding for a few essentials; the Roches- 
ter, New York, course of 1919, one of the most helpful in its de- 
tailed display of topics; the Cleveland Junior and Senior High 
School Course, also detailed and practical; the Chicago High School 
Course (1920), one of the first to list items in detail. Most of these 
showed up well in a study of definite details to see where they were 
listed. 

Other courses that are helpful to course-makers and are es- 
pecially good in several or more of the points discussed in this ar- 
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ticle are as follows: Minnesota State Course, (1922), for general 
all-around usefulness and for very practical sensible handling of 
details; University of North Carolina Extension Bulletin on Mini- 
mum Essentials, strong in standards for the grades to be held for 
cumulatively; Lincoln (Nebraska) High School, good in high- 
school material, but making no provision for previous work that 
may not have been well done; excellent in itself; Maryland, 1921, 
thoroughly modern in spirit, but not so well worked out in me- 
chanics as it is in other phases. We must not forget the Inland Em- 
pire reports which were pioneers in the business of working for ac- 
curacy by means of preventive as well as corrective drill. The De- 
troit Elementary Course of 1920 is very detailed, but its arrange- 
ment is such that its usefulness for quick reference is impaired. 
The more helpful courses for this purpose are the ones that dis- 
play clearly the essentials emphasized. Undoubtedly there are 
other excellent courses. No doubt the editor of the English Journal 
would be glad to hear from others with detailed statement as to the 
special points in which it meets modern demands. Such informa- 
tion would be of vast help to others who are writing courses. 


A TENTATIVE PROGRAM OF ESSENTIALS 


The following chart (Table V) for distribution of details from 
grades VIIB to LX A is submitted, partly as a result of the fore- 
going studies, and partly from experience as a suggestive starting- 
point for checking up one’s local course. 

It gives sequences and correlations. It gives items in the lowest 
terms—that is, the ones in which the lowest group should be held 
for practical mastery. A most important factor in holding for es- 
sentials, besides distributing details to definite semesters for mas- 
tery, is cumulative holding for what has gone before. The advan- 
tage of such a display is the articulation. 

The important thing is that there be sequences, correlations, 
and cumulative holding. The exact grade to which items are as- 
signed is less important and depends on local conditions and other 
factors. 

Such a topic as sentence sense is developed gradually. The em- 
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phasis for any semester is placed where indicated in the chart. 
Capitals include more and more difficult points in succeeding 
grades. Moreover, a capital for a proper adjective is a requirement 
when adjectives are studied, always as functional grammar. 

Some such common nucleus as the foregoing can help bring 
about definiteness in attack and a desirable degree of uniformity. 
It must never be forgotten that the aim of this attack on technicali- 
ties is to increase the time for other phases of English by arriving 
at results. 

Criticisms and suggestions can be sent to the editor. They may 
arouse profitable discussion. 





A METHOD IN AMERICAN LITERATURE 


JOHN BROOKS MOORE 


A course in American literature means, in general, a course for 
college students of the second or third year, a course in which the 


chief purpose is to convey an idea of the development in America 
of writing notable in form and representative of its time and place 
in both form and content. That is, I believe, not objectionably ar- 
bitrary as a definition. The problem of discovering some feasible 
method for accomplishing that purpose is a very ancient problem. 
Teachers of survey courses in English or any other literature have 
grappled with it from the beginning and have, I fear, been fre- 
quently worsted in the contest. The case of American literature is, 
however, somewhat special. The subject seems relatively simple 
and fairly easy to cram into the limits of a one-year college course. 
The teacher of a survey of English literature realizes at once that 
it is hopeless to try to cover the ground carefully; he must alto- 
gether neglect important periods even; or he must give the merest 
samples of each writer. He usually compromises by giving consid- 
erable time to eight or ten writers and only roller-coaster views of 
thirty or forty others. But the teacher of American literature is al- 
most certain to nourish an aspiration (sometimes a conviction ) that 
if he were allowed to do as he pleased, he could manage an ade- 
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quate account of American writers from 1608 to 1914, say, allina 
single course. The difficulties arise in considerable measure from 
this facile assumption. Surely, he says to himself, if surveys of 
English literature have been given in a single course, time out of 
mind, surveys of American literature are going to be much easier. 
The trouble is that courses of the sort in English literature are more 
often than not inadequate, arbitrary, deformed. The precedent is 
not good. Perhaps there is something like a general conviction 
among those with a capacity for convictions that nothing is more 
forbidding to undertake than such a course, nothing more rarely 
satisfactory in the doing. From this feeling has doubtless come 
the sound tendency to treat English literature by periods rather 
than as a whole. In truth, only the most proficient graduate stu- 
dents are prepared to extract much nourishment from a survey of 
English literature from, say, Chaucer to Tennyson. The word “sur- 
vey” seems to be in danger of taking on, instead of its original 
meaning of an accurate measurement, the meaning of a vague and 


superficial tour. Only advanced students are to be credited with 


powers of surveying in its proper sense. 

The teacher of American literature feeling his material less in 
both quantity and quality than that of English literature may ex- 
perience a sense of “‘pleasant ease,” an assurance of being able to 
comprehend and communicate practically all of American litera- 
ture in his one course. Admitting that his task is more nearly possi- 
ble than that of his brother teacher of English literature, I wish to 
point out that his sense of “pleasant ease”’ is unjustifiable and has 
already led to unfortunate results. The notion that American lit- 
erature is a convenient and manageable unit has generated a sin- 
ister crop of “All-American” anthologies—to misuse that delicate 
and eclectic term, anthology. (At least, none of the editors has 
openly entitled his miscellany an anthology). An “All-Ameri- 
can’ miscellany of this type should be vividly entitled “A Hodge- 
podge of American Literature’; and this in spite of the most val- 
iant attempts to classify and index the mass. Except as a sort of 
cyclopedia, such a book is impossible: that a single volume can be 
devised which is going to give a college student proper material for 
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an understanding of American literature is something close to par- 
adoxical. 

The anthologizer of American literature makes one material 
error which may seem insignificant just because it is a question of 
physical bulk, but which is actually very important. His book pre- 
sented to us for use in classes is hardly less than ponderous: wit- 
ness the three most popular collections of the present time, the 
shortest of them 999 pages, the longest 1,351. Not only are they 
in the thousand-page class of books, but they are quite irremediable 
by the fact of being printed in double columns. One thousand dou- 
ble-column pages! To be sure, there is the English bible with its 
thousand double-column pages, a book which gets a good deal of 
reading. Few are those who without the spur of religious ardor 
study the bible as a whole, for the rest it is a book merely of (no 
matter how frequent) reference. It recommends itself notwith- 
standing its form, while only the instructor recommends this thou- 
sand-page, double-column anthology. But the publisher will cut 
the book in two for us; we may have five-hundred-page chunks— 
still indubitably double-columned. The physical enormity consti- 
tutes an unanswerable objection to such books. A great objection 
it is in the eyes of any instructor who prizes comeliness and indi- 
viduality in books, and a cause of weariness and indifference it is 
to students. The human passion for getting a great deal in small 
space for comparatively low price may buoy the unfortunate under- 
graduate purchaser for a few days or weeks. His dread of the mon- 
strous hundreds of double-columned pages will be as eternal as 
anything can be to a student. So we may not unreasonably predict 
vast numbers of callous undergraduates cynically skimming the 
pages of the immense anthologies, which have not as yet quite 
killed a certain ardent curiosity as to the literature of America. 

After all, the physical deformity of the anthologies is not their 
greatest fault, however insuperable. Try as they may to avoid it, 
the anthologizers must and do lose their perspective very frequent- 
ly. The second- and third-rate authors become relatively magni- 
fied almost inevitably, even in an anthology which professes to 
eschew all but figures of genuine literary importance. The reason 
why this happens inevitably is that the compiler has an ambition to 
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give a full picture of each period and of many localities. If his book 
fails of that, to what sort of real significance can it possibly lay 
claim? But the adequate representation of the significant literary 
figures comes dangerously near to being incompatible with the ade- 
quate representation of the various local schools and temporary 
fashions of writing. Theoretically it may appear feasible to ac- 
complish both ends in a single thousand-page, double-columned 
volume; by the fruits of such volumes we may properly judge the 
species, for to the making of several such books have gone the 
scholarship, ardor, and taste of two or three Americans not likely 
to be surpassed in those qualifications. The fruits are not good to 
students. 

What is going to be the psychological effect of these compila- 
tions upon undergraduate students it takes no very long experi- 
ence nor very keen perception to see. Their heads muddled by 
many columns; more muddled by an indigestible compound of 
novels, lyrics, plays, essays, stories; most muddled by the long 
procession of suggested but ill-discriminated authors like mas- 
queraders in bewildering contiguity—Jonathan Edwards marching 
beside Crévecoeur and Whitman beside Mark Twain. Regrettable 
as it may be to anthologizers, undergraduates do not thus assimi- 
late knowledge most triumphantly. 

Assuming for the moment (and it is a gigantic assumption) 
that the anthologizers assent to all I have urged. What then? How 
are students to get their American literature? How many double 
columns do they now get for their money, where otherwise to be 
procured? The only suggestion in response is: Try making them 
buy several inexpensive books, at intervals as they may be re- 
quired, even to the number of fifteen or twenty. You say that 
students cannot stand such expense. But, first, it may be quietly 
attempted. In state universities one hardly expects to find a selec- 
tion of wealthy students; yet it is astonishing how easily, in gen- 
eral, a taste may be inculcated in students in those universities for 
forming small libraries. No program for a student library has a 
wider appeal than a program comprising the twenty or more best 
books in American literature. If the instructor does not flinch at 
coolly requiring the students to buy many books, the students will 
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seldom complain. Whatever retrenchment may thus be required 
in the number of dances or moving pictures weekly visited will 
scarcely do permanent damage to the average undergraduate. Stu- 
dents who suffer real financial hardship may often share books 
with one another advantageously. 

Finally comes the home thrust, the last and profoundest ob- 
jection, this time from the instructor, not the student. How are 
the fifteen or twenty books to be selected, and how is American 
literature to be elucidated from a score of separate small volumes, 
very rarely double-columned? First, of course, the instructor must 
decide—not without the difficulty of careful weighing and compar- 
ing—which American writers in each period are absolutely essen- 





tial, that is, indispensable because they are at once representative 
of their time and place and notable in their capacity for expression. 
They ought to be special as examples of their own time, yet univer- 
sal as masters, in some degree, of the art of writing. Viewed in re- 
lation to the thinkers and writers who preceded and those who fol- 
low them, these select few should be what we might designate focal 
points of literature, in so far as they bring to a focus in their own 
works the vital ideas and interests of their predecessors while they, 
in turn, disperse strong impulses among their successors. They 
must undergo the test to determine whether they had a vital effect 
upon their contemporaries and whether their effect is still felt and 
how far their influence has been exerted upon other writers, how 
far upon the general public through continuous reading of their 
books. The tests are exacting, and few writers in America during 
the eighteenth century can now endure them. There is undoubted- 
lyFranklin, representative clearly of the practical morality and the 
practical ingenuity of his predecessors; he shares with Cotton 
Mather, even, a taste for exhorting his fellows. He has, also, a suf- 
ficient mastery of his medium of expression so that to a reader of 
the present day he seems very little antiquated. We still read him; 
we eternally resort to the maxims of Poor Richard. Franklin 
brought to a focus the religious (or anti-religious) reaction against 
Puritanism, and he brought to a focus the shrewd revolutionary 
ideas of his day, ideas which were dispersed among successors as 
various as Jefferson, Freneau, and Emerson. His writings have 
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proved infectious, perhaps the surest possible warrant of signifi- 
cance. There are two or three other writers of our eighteenth cen- 
tury who have a right to attention in a very select group, none of 
them quite so clear a right probably as Franklin: men like Créve- 
coeur, Edwards, Woolman, Tom Paine, or Brackenridge, the au- 
thor of Modern Chivalry. Applying the same strenuous examina- 
tion to the writers of the nineteenth century, we immediately dis- 
cover two or three who fully satisfy the requirements—notably 
Emerson and Mark Twain—besides a considerable number who 
come very near to satisfying; for instance, Hawthorne, Poe, Whit- 
man, Thoreau, Henry James, Cooper. Even less original writers 
like Irving and Longfellow must be given careful attention because 
they so well express the “refined” taste of their times and because 
they exerted such a widespread (if somewhat superficial ) influence. 
We might study Willis and Halleck as indicators of the poetic 
temper of the early nineteenth century, or Alcott and Margaret 
Fuller as representatives of transcendentalism—in place of Emer- 
son and Thoreau; but by doing so we should miss that essential 
matter, the capacity in writers to infect later readers by the quality 
of expression. A touch of the universal is required to give perma- 
nent value to the particular. Only a practiced student can extract 
the flavor from the writings of a Margaret Fuller or a Bronson AI- 
cott. If an undergraduate student is to know of them to any pur- 
pose it must be through the lectures of his instructor primarily. 
Let him—the instructor—tesort to the anthologizers, for he can 
keep his head among them and return with a lucid account of il- 
lustrative minor writers to his students. 

There are conceivable volumes of selections that might be use- 
ful in the proposed course in American literature. They could, 
however, never be mere miscellanies of the sort already discussed. 
For example, a most useful and readable volume might be culled 
from the few writers of our eighteenth century who have proved 
both representative in content and sufficiently vivid in form still 
to move us with interest. There are not more than eight or nine of 
them, but they comprise all that has turned out to be literature of 
the writing of that century in America. A volume containing large 
selections from the work of Byrd, Edwards, Crévecoeur, Woolman, 
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Franklin, Bartram, Paine, Freneau, and Brackenridge would be 
justifiable in such a course as I am urging, even if it had to be 
double-columned, for it would possess a very considerable unity at 
once apparent to any careful reader. Indeed there is one volume of 
selections, Chief American Poets, by C. H. Page, immensely val- 
uable, and free from all the charges brought against the other an- 
thologizers—all except one: it has double columns! This book is 
something of a unit and it gives, not samples, but practically all the 
notable verse of the nine poets represented. 

It is almost incredible that any instructor of undergraduate stu- 
dents should doubt the superior effectiveness of giving them an inti- 
mate knowledge of a few representative and distinguished American 
writers rather than a diffused acquaintance with relatively few pro- 
ductions of each of the large array of writers. A student who knows 
as a whole the works and the biographies of Emerson and of Mark 
Twain has a great insight into American literature and American 
life of the nineteenth century, an insight perhaps as profound as 
that of another student who has experimented with samples of fifty 
or sixty writers of the same period. Neither extreme is necessary. 
The undergraduate may well make intimate acquaintance with fif- 
teen or twenty significant writers of our two hundred American 
years; while the graduate may profitably investigate twenty writ- 
ers of any given five years. The difference in method should be 
complete and the instructor should be constantly mindful of it in 
planning an undergraduate course in a subject like the history of 
American literature. 

There are very particular dangers to which most teachers of 
American literature as a whole may be said to be traditionally 
prone. In teaching the literature of certain meager periods, such 
as that of the last quarter of the eighteenth century—meager, I 
mean, in the matter of truly effective literary production—too 
often the instructor resorts to the use of merely political writings 
(e.g., The Federalist). Now politics is generally a very important 
influence upon literature, the classic example being the literary 
works of Jonathan Swift. This is far from constituting a guaran- 
ty that political writings are in any sense worthy of being studied 
as literature. The Federalist may be full of the most unexception- 
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able and representative political sentiments and yet be quite worth- 
less in a course in literature. Whatever heat of feeling the contem- 
poraries of Hamilton found in his writings somehow escapes the 
student of today, and by this we may know (if we have tested the 
matter carefully) that Hamilton wrote politics, not literature; for 
literature, in so far as it is genuine and talented, stirs the reader. 
Certain chapters of Modern Chivalry are far more valuable for the 
student who would feel the times of the revolution than the entire 
Federalist. Admitted that there remains little of what may thus 
be called literature from the last quarter of the eighteenth century, 
at least let the student concentrate upon what there is in such en- 
grossing writers as Franklin, Paine (whose political writings, un- 
like those of Hamilton, still transmit to us the feelings as well as 
the ideas of the time), Crévecoeur (particularly his newly discov- 
ered Sketches of Eighteenth-Century America), and Brackenridge. 
It is difficult to make students comprehend the force of eighteenth- 
century environment in America and of the impact of that environ- 
ment upon the emotions and ideas of the settlers. The only hope 
of making it real to present-day students is to give them the books 
of those men who knew how to communicate their feelings through 
written words. William Byrd knew how, and so did Jonathan Ed- 
wards; but experience seems to indicate that Cotton Mather, and 
perhaps Thomas Jefferson himself, did not quite know how. Do 
not ask the undergraduate students of literature to spend their 
hours upon the latter when the former can speak home to them so 
much more powerfully. 

Ideally speaking, there should be three courses in the history 
of American literature: the first, dealing with the nine or ten writ- 
ers of chief merit—as I have already suggested—before 1812; the 
second, with the period from 1812 to 1870; the third, with that 
from 1870 to 1914—to which may properly be attached as much 
consideration as the instructor wishes to give to writing since the 
German war. The difficulty of deciding which writers to include, 
which to exclude, in the third course is considerable. Nevertheless, 
the old tests of the relation of a writer to his predecessors, of his 
effect upon contemporary readers and upon contemporary writers, 
will do good and sufficient service. It is clear, let us say, that Theo- 
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dore Dreiser and Henry James, Mark Twain and Walt Whitman 
(whatever personal preferences the individual instructor may feel) 
are going to have important historic positions in American litera- 
ture, if nothing more. The task of discovering worthy compan- 
ions for those four in the proposed third course is going to be not 
insuperable, though rather liable to error. Fortunate are those in- 
structors who both desire and find opportunity to grapple with such 
liabilities. 





THE CONVERSATIONAL BASIS 
G. W. HULBERT 


A man that can talk fluently and well can speak fluently and well before 
an audience, if he will only practice enough. The best oratory is but hasty con- 
versation on great themes..—HENRY WARD BEECHER 


Ordinary conversation (private conversation ) differs from pub- 
lic speaking (public conversation ) in several respects. The thought- 
content of the private conversation is generally unprepared, unor- 
ganized, haphazard, and disconnected. Most conversations are not 
thought out; but the minds of those conversing pass easily and nat- 
urally from topic to topic with no particular attention to transi- 
tions, order, or sequence. The thought-content of everyday talk 
deals principally with the weather, local conditions, gossip, health, 
and related subjects. A public speaker would hardly make a dis- 
course on such topics. The speech is on topics of a more important 
nature—subjects more interesting to the group. The speaker must 
not allow his thought-content to drift. He has a definite aim and 
marshals his data to attain it; the ideas must have order and pro- 
portion. Probably more evidence is necessary in the speech than 
the conversation. 

Not only are there differences in content between the conver- 
sation and the speech, but there are also differences in delivery. In 
the conversation the voice may, at times, be indistinct, the gestures 
weak, the sentences incomplete and broken, the words poorly cho- 
sen, the hesitations frequent, the errors in grammar common, the 


* Life of Henry Ward Beecher, Arlington edition, p. 104 
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spirit and feeling of a low level. Of course, each of these weak- 
nesses may creep into efforts at public speaking, but if they do the 
effort will at once be branded universally a failure. The same 
weaknesses may obtain in private conversation without exciting 
much deprecatory criticism. In contrast, the acceptable speech 
should be distinct; with the gestures aiding the thought unnotice- 
ably; with the sentences complete; with the words well chosen; 
with no hesitations at all if possible; with no errors in grammar; 
and with a spirit and feeling commensurate with the thought. 

Now that the general dissimilarities between the conversation 
and the speech have been set forth, we shall observe the similari- 
ties; for public speaking should have some of the fundamental 
qualities of ordinary conversation. It is plain that the content—the 
ideas—of a conversation may be, if properly grouped, used in a 
speech. So the conversation and speech may be similar, in general, 
in thought. But the speech should always resemble the conversa- 
tion in intimacy, directness, friendliness, and naturalness. When 
conversing a person is usually unconstrained, free, and unembar- 
rassed. The mind is on the ideas, which are expressed easily, and 
if not easily, at least without much artificiality. These qualities 
should be carried over and used in toto in the speech. For just as 
the private conversation gains immeasurably through intimacy and 
directness, so will the public conversation gain through the same, 
and related, qualities. 

Public speaking is simply ordinary conversation elevated and 
intensified. Public and private conversation differ only in degree. 
At the bottom of the scale is conversation—good and bad; not far 
above is the impromptu speech; further up the scale is the extem- 
poraneous speech; and near it is the memorized speech. The inti- 
mate qualities of the conversation ought to permeate each of the 
forms above it, and yet what a vast space between the ordinary 
conversation and the smooth, practiced, well-organized extempora- 
neous or memorized speech! 

Yet to say to one “Use the conversational mode of speaking” 
may bring few results. Occasionally a person will say, “I was con- 
versational in my speech, yet it was not successful.” Another may 
say, “I was just as conversational as I am in any private talk, yet 
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my ideas did not seem to get across. What is the trouble?” The con- 
versation of some people is excellent; that of others, good; that of 
others, poor. Those whose private conversation is of a low quality 
can hardly expect to have a public conversation of an acceptable 
kind. And when a person says that in the public speech he has used 
the conversational mode and has not succeeded, he should ask him- 
self what kind of private conversation he uses. If that is poor, he 
should attempt to make it better before trying to give any more 
speeches. 

Here is Mr. C in a group of men who are improving themselves 
in speech-making ability. Mr. C is well-meaning, gentlemanly, and 
intellectual. But he has little imagination and feeling, and is re- 
garded as cold and unfriendly. He can describe a good speech per- 
fectly; and he can name the attributes of a good talker. He knows 
that a speech should resemble conversation in certain particulars. 
He insists that his speeches are conversational; and the truth is 
that he is right. But what is his conversation? It is cold, dull, un- 
interesting, and monotonous. To tell Mr. C to speak conversation- 
ally does not help him visibly at all. He has the wrong basic im- 
pression. Mr. C should first strive to make his private talks warm, 
expressive, and sincere. If he can’t do this in speaking to two or 
three, he can’t do it in speaking to a larger number. And to make 
Mr. C’s private talk more expressive may imply a change in intel- 
lectual perspective, a broadening of personality, or quickening of 
social interests. Some change, certainly, must occur adding vigor, 
spirit, and warmth to the man. Certainly the expressive conversa- 
tion must precede the expressive speech. 

Persons whose level of conversation is very low—who have lit- 
tle to say and who have difficulty with words, voice, and gestures in 
saying that little—have a real task before them, if they want to do 
well in public speaking. They should start in at home, making 
their everyday talk with their intimates more lively and spirited. 
They should not aim to converse incontinently, but when their turn 
comes and they have real ideas, they should regard the occasion as 
a real opportunity, and should aim to express their ideas clearly 
and with animation. How much less is the task of those whose level 
of conversation is high! A public speech with them may be simply 
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a rearranging of their conversation—a heightening of an effect here 
and there, or a polishing of this or that expression. All they have to 
do is to dress up their conversation a bit, and it is ready to go to the 
auditorium as a speech. 

It has often been repeated that Wendell Phillips was the first 
orator of any note to employ conversation as the basis of his public 
speaking. By this, of course, is not meant that Phillips was the first 
to use a conversational mode, but that he was the first of any note 
to employ and emphasize conversation as the clear, plain principle 
of his theory and practice in public speeches. He probably im- 
pressed his method upon the public to a greater extent than did 
others. But it is certainly true that many of the orators of conse- 
quence used the conversational method to a more or less degree. 
For at no time has bombastic, indirect, tumid speaking been suc- 
cessful enough to bring its user to the fore. Patrick Henry and 
Daniel Webster—contrary, I believe, to the general impression— 
were essentially conversational in their public speaking.’ 

As ordinary conversation is the basis of good public conversa- 
tion, the first step toward becoming a good public speaker is to be- 
come a good private speaker. That there is a somewhat close rela- 
tionship between private and public conversation is shown by the 
fact that many of our greatest speakers have been good con- 
versers. 

It is written of Webster that “His conversation had that acci- 
dental flow which belongs to all good talking. Natural objects, 
common things or common occurrences, might start the topic, but 
when he touched it, he invested it with an interest, and placed it in 
relations, and surrounded it with information that surprised the 
listeners like a new revelation.” Professor C. C. Felton, who visited 
Webster in 1852, described his conversation as deeply interesting, 
lightened at times by playful touches of humor, and radiant with 
unaffected beauty.*® 

The following concerning Wendell Phillips is significant: 
“There was a marked resemblance between his public and private 

*See Tyler, Patrick Henry, pp. 115, 143, 366, 371, 372, 380; also Curtis, Daniel 
Webster, I, 90, 584, 669. 

*G. T. Curtis, Life of Daniel Webster, II, 220, 667. 
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bearing—the same easy grace, the same unaffected simplicity, the 
same honeyed cadence of tone. One got a just idea of his oratory 
from his carriage and utterance on the sidewalk or at the hearth- 
stone.’”* 

John Morley writes thus of his long talks with the great Glad- 
stone: “It is not easy to define the charm of these conversations. 

. . . They are in the highest degree stimulating, bracing, widen- 
ing. That is certain. I return to my room with the sensations of a 
man who has taken delightful exercise in the fresh air.’ 

In elevating the level of conversation many points are involved. 
Space permits the brief discussion of only a few. 

The textbooks on English are too often written for one who 
wishes to improve his writing. That ought to be modified. The stu- 
dent’s written work receives much attention; but his conversation, 
little, if any. Consequently the student gets the impression that his 
written work is the only thing that counts; that his everyday speech 
may be anything. English texts may well give more consideration 
to oral expression. 

Many times a line is drawn between spoken and written Eng- 
lish, and the thought is conveyed unconsciously that the two have 
little or no relation to each other. But the fact that there are dif- 
ferences between our spoken and written language does not, on the 
other hand, preclude an intimate connection. A person talks much 
more than he writes; and if he can be made to cultivate an appre- 
ciation and respect for good speech, he will at the same time be im- 
proving the quality of his writing. An examination of the history 
of the forms of written expression indicates a change always to- 
ward the forms of conversation as a standard. Take for instance 
the length of the written sentence. Before the time of Shakespeare 
it averaged fifty words. Now it is about the same length as the 
usual spoken sentence, that is, twenty-five words.*° The close rela- 
tion between good speaking and good writing ought to be empha- 
sized much more. 





*C. Martyn, Wendell Phillips: The Agitator, p. 515. 

* John Morley, Life of Gladstone, III, 482. 

°L. A. Sherman, Some Observations upon the Sentence-Length in English Prose, 
University of Nebraska Studies, I, 119; see also “Development of Form in Litera- 
ture,” in the same volume at p. 337. 
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The values—cultural, social, and economic—of acceptable con- 
versation need greater stress. It should be made clear that only 
through self-cultivation may the greatest improvement be made. 
In order to talk well, students must converse frequently. Practice 
makes perfect. This does not mean that one should monopolize a 
conversation. He need only do his part. Students easily learn to 
watch their own speech. After some attention to the matter, clear, 
animated talks may be natural. What Lord Chesterfield wrote of 
one of the first of England’s orators is suggestive: “The Late Lord 
Bolingbroke without the least trouble talked all day long fully as 
eloquently as he wrote. Why? Not by a peculiar gift from heaven; 
but, as he often told me himself, by an early and constant attention 
to his style.” 

Thus it is clear that conversation is the principal basis of our 
system of communication. Upon it depends quite directly all writ- 
ten and formal spoken discourse. For this reason the textbooks on 
English might well give more attention to oral expression and less 
to the written theme, stressing particularly the dependency of good 
writing upon good speaking. In addition, the values of acceptable 
speech ought to be more clearly explained. Then may the truth of 
Beecher’s statement, with which this paper opened, be more vividly 
realized. 





ON CONTRACTS 
LOIS A. CUGLAR 


“Contracts are out!” I loathe the phrase 
With every fibre of my womanhood. 
There’s something awful in the bartering 
And parc’lling out of life in little lumps 
Of ten months each, at such and so many dollars 
And cents, per week of it, for service rendered. 

I have in me a certain innate craving 

To give myself away with one grand sweep— 
To carve my life to serve the casual guests. 












































ROUND TABLE 
TWO LITTLE CLASSES AND HOW THEY GREW 

These two classes were not so little, as they numbered thirty-four 
each; and they did not grow in size, for which their teacher was very 
grateful; but they did grow in desire and ability to overcome errors in 
sentence structure and in the use of the possessive, for which their teacher 
was even more grateful. The two groups were classes in 2B English; a 
fourth-period class rather below average, and a ninth-period class about 
average. The fourth-period class improved consistently to the very end 
of the semester in every particular; the ninth improved until the tenth 
week, when it appeared to reach a “learning plateau” from which no 
stimulus could urge it upward. 

Grade 2B English in our school concerns itself with the complex and 
the compound sentence. By the end of the second week a set of themes 
written in class convinced the young people that a large proportion had 
too little feeling for sentence structure to cope with even a simple sen- 
tence. Their teacher usually attacks this problem in 2B English by work- 
ing with compound sentences having clauses joined by a conjunction, and 
with complex sentences having an introductory adverbial clause. We 
pursued this method until the sixth week, when we secured a set of Chi- 
cago Practice Tests consisting of forty copies of each test. We imme- 
diately made our diagnosis by means of the Wisconsin Test of Sentence 
Recognition, V.' In order to save expense, instead of writing on the 
printed test paper, the pupils did the test like an exercise on the usual 
theme paper. After the written paper had been scored, it was returned 
and used for class discussion and as a point of departure for choosing 
lessons in the regular textbook. The sentence-recognition practice tests 
with the correction sheets pupils wrote at intervals either as a class ex- 
ercise for the group, or as extra drill by especially weak individuals dur- 
ing study periods. Pupils kept their own scores, but class discussion of 
troublesome sentences continued. A set of themes, written during the 
seventh week, and scored for sentence errors, showed considerable im- 
provement; but it was not until the eleventh week that class themes be- 

* The Wisconsin Tests of Sentence Recognition are used with the Chicago Prac- 
tice Tests as the diagnostic and check-up tests for that phase of the work. 
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came sufficiently accurate in sentence structure to justify discontinuing 
the practice tests. 

In the meantime, difficulty with its, it’s, their, there, whose, who’s 
had sent us back to the themes written in the second week to score them 
for errors in possessives. Again the diagnostic test (Chicago Practice 
Test 9: Possessives) was used for class discussion, supplemented by 
study of various textbooks. As no textbook found. by the pupils gave a very 
complete presentation of the possessive, the classes did the practice tests 
as a group in class time, and for board work tabulated the information 
given in the tests and copied it in their notebooks for reference. This 
took about three days. 

As all this work in sentence recognition and possessives was really 
review of first-year English, it was always in the nature of taking one 
step back deliberately to avoid slipping two, and had to be kept contribu- 
tary to the main purpose of progressing with the regular semester’s work. 
For that reason, I did not take the time to give the check-up tests dur- 
ing the eleventh week as soon as we dropped the practice tests. I re- 
served them for spare days in the twentieth week following the English 
semester examination. Because of unexpected irregularities in the pro- 
gram, the fourth-period class took only Wisconsin VI (Sentence Recog- 
nition Check-up), and the ninth took only Chicago Practice Test 15: 
Possessives Check-up. Fortunately both groups wrote a check-up class 
theme, which I scored for sentence errors and the use of the possessive. 
The pupils gained nothing from this check-up work because there was 
no time to return papers to them. The advantage they gained from the 
use of the tests was that, by concentrating on these two different prob- 
lems objectively, they got a standard of correct usage and they acquired 
a technique in catching errors, which helped them in revising their own 
work. Their gain is shown concretely in the figures of the following ta- 


bles: 
AVERAGE SCORES FOR TESTS (PERFECT SCORE IS 20) 
4th Period Class oth Period Class 
Wed., 6th week, Wisconsin V ° ° . 10.9 13.00 


Wed., 20th week, Wisconsin VI 

Fri., roth week, Possessives 
Diagnostic (9) . —t 

Mon., 20th week, possessives 

Check-up (15) . ; ' — 14.5 (gain 4.02 


5.8 (gain 4.9) 
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CLASS THEMES SCORES FOR SENTENCE ERRORS 


Fri., 2d week, in 51 pages 19 pupils totaled ro1 


4TH PERIOD CLASS 


Thurs., 7th week, in 35 pages 17 pupils total 


Tues., 11th week, in 33 pages 2 pupils totaled 
Mon., 2oth week, in 36 pages g pupils totaled 


*Twelve made 


Fri., 2d 


Thurs., 7th week, in 40 pages 10] 
Tues., 11th week, in 45 pages 5 pupils totale 
Mon., 2oth week, in 48 pages 17 pupils totaled 


by one pupil. 


QTH PERIOD CLASS 


week, in 33 pages 21 pupils totaled 


*Five made by one pupil. 
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yupils totaled 


errors 
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CLASS THEMES SCORES FOR THE POSSESSIVE 


Fri., 2d week, in 51 pages 8 pupils totaled 8 possess 
8 errors—I0o 
Tues., 20th week, in 


4 errors—4o 


Fri., 2d week, in 


7 errors- 


Tues., 20th week, in 48 pages 10 pupils totaled 24 posse 


4 errors—1’ 


The hopeful conclusion is not that after a few week 
a class can pull itself to almost roo per cent accuracy on 
but that after eight weeks of disuse enough remains to 


terial gain. 


SENN HicuH S 


Last April Mr. Dallas Lore Sharp delivered before the Chicago Di- 
vision of the Illinois State Teachers’ Association an address—later print- 
ed in the Chicago Schools Journal—entitled “Five Days and an Educa- 
tion.” In this address there appears a most interesting account of a mem- 
orable event in Mr. Sharp’s school days, and the fashion in which a brave 
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young teacher, sympathizing with a boyish enthusiasm for snakes, con- 
trived to bring permanent benefit to him as a result of his bringing to the 
classroom a fine king-snake which he had captured on his way to school. 
This incident recalls to me an episode in a seventh-grade class of my 
own. Last spring several of the boys in this group acquired the habit of 
carrying small snakes in their pockets, and the resulting distraction be- 
came something of a nuisance, though I practically ignored it. One morn- 
ing I came into the classroom to find the usual activity of trifling with 
the snakes going forward, with much squealing and fidgeting on the part 
of the girls. Matters at once developed in this fashion. 

TEACHER: Jack, what kind of snake is that? 

Jack: It’s a ring-neck snake. See the light-colored ring around his neck? 

TEACHER: He’s a handsome little thing, isn’t he? Are all of them marked 
like that? Don’t they grow any bigger? 

Snakes of from two to six inches are produced from various pockets, 
and a babble of argument arises among the boys, especially those in the 
back row. 

TEACHER: George, what are you trying to say? 

GEORGE: W’y, the female is a lot different; it’s pink with brown spots 
underneath. One of the kids in Element’ry has a female. Can I go and get it? 

TEACHER: Go and get it. 

Student observers soliloquize, doubtless about as follows: 

First §$.0.: Ah! Motivation, belike! My tables! Meet it is I set it 
down! 

Seconp S.0.: Well, fer cryin’ out loud! 

Tuirp $.0.: Oh, I hope he will socialize or draw forth an emotional re- 
sponse or something! 

FourtH S.O.: Applesauce! 

TEACHER: Jack, you get ready to give a lecture on the ring-neck. After 
you have lectured, the class will write two paragraphs about it, telling first 
about its appearance and second about its habits. The lecture and the composi- 
tions might follow such a plan as this. 


Teacher dashes rough notes on the board: “First paragraph: appearance 
—male, female; size, color—head, back, underparts. Second paragraph: 
poisonous or not? where found? food and manner of living, etc.” 

By this time the female has arrived, and what a beauty it is! Vir- 
ginia, the girl with the highest I.Q. in the group, is calmly handling a 
snake, apparently enjoying the experience. Dorothy, possessed of more 
temperament than I.Q., has left the room, registering extreme disgust and 
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aversion. But the histrionical defection has fallen flat; nobody has paid 
any attention to it. Now Jack launches forth into his “lecture,” keeping 
fairly well to the plan, and illustrating what he says by means of the two 
six-inch reptiles that twine about his fingers or writhe sluggishly on the 
table before him. Really, they are quite beautiful and interesting, and 
decidedly different from each other in colors. To show that the creatures 
are harmless, Jack lets them nip his fingers. The female seems shrewish. 
Jack makes on the board very bad sketches of the heads—front and side 
views—of venomous and of harmless snakes, showing the position of 
fangs and poison-sacs. Other boys appear to feel an urge, difficult to re- 
strain, to take issue with the science of the lecturer. Really, we are not 
greatly concerned with the scientific truth here. Such eager curiosity is 
not likely to remain satisfied with error. This lecture is not brilliant as to 
organization or delivery, but Jack does cover his subject; he makes him- 
self heard and understood, and there is a delectable shine in his eye. Now 
he has concluded. 

TEACHER: Stay there, Jack. Now you who have been so anxious to say 
something may come out with your ideas, or you may question Jack. During 
the discussion four or five at a time may go up and examine the specimens. 

Here is a fragment of the ensuing discussion which seems to indi- 
cate a bit of reasoning: 

Howarp: I think they eat mostly ants. 

TEACHER: What grounds have you for thinking? 

Howarp: W’y, we find ’em under little flat rocks, the way Jack said, and 
if you lift up a rock and there aint—isn’t any snake there, you most always 
find a lot of ants, but if there is a snake, you don’t find any ants, so the snakes 
must eat the ants. 

During the discussion and the examination of the exhibits the girls 
have overcome some of their skittishness, though only Virginia has as yet 
used a snake for a necklace. 

TEACHER: Now start your compositions, using the title ‘““The Ring-necked 
Snake.” Build two paragraphs, according to the plan. Begin some sentences 
with phrases or with “if” or “when” clauses. You have sixteen minutes to 
finish. 

Isn’t it a pity that these compositions didn’t turn out markedly su- 
perior in spontaneity and organization and mechanics? Just between us, 
they were inferior to some previous attempts. The boys seemed happy. 
After the class had been dismissed, this anticlimax occurred in the hall: 
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Ww 


DorotHuy [with the temperament}: When you are ready to teach English 
[ with frigid emphasis on the word], I'll come back to your class. 
TEACHER | wastefully|: Under the bludgeonings of chance 
My head is bloody, but unbowed. 
H. Y. Morrett 


UNIVERSITY OF MIssourRI 





LESSON PLAN 
TREASURE ISLAND’ 

Treasure Island was written at least partly to entertain Stevenson’s 
thirteen-year-old stepson, Lloyd Osborne, and read to him in instalments 
as it was composed. Stevenson’s letters at the time report that Lloyd 
enjoyed the tale but that Stevenson had even more fun in the writing. 

When you go to the library to select a book from the shelf, how do 
you examine each one? What are you trying to find out? What does such 
an examination of Treasure Island show you? What is the evidence upon 
which you base your conclusion? 

In forecasting the story, have you noticed the title? What does it 
suggest? Have you read the little poetic preface ““To the Hesitating 
Purchaser’? What do you get out of it? Notice also the title of Part I. 
By this time you should be fairly sure of the nature of the story. 

What must we have to set such a story going? Read the first chap- 
ter rather carefully to see, first, whether your prediction of the nature of 
the tale was correct, and, second, to find any beginnings of the story 
itself or any hint of action to come. 

(Pupils read chapter i, “The Old Sea Dog at the ‘Admiral Ben- 
bow.’ ’’) 

Now check up on your discoveries. Make notes of passages—para- 
graphs, sentences, mere phrases—which seem to you to contain impor- 
tant information or hints. They will be read aloud in class. What char- 
acters have you become acquainted with? Is there any hint of the parts 
they are to take in the story? Of the outcome? Where and when does 
the narrative start? Who is telling the story? What do we learn about 
him? Are there hints of other characters not yet introduced? Who is 
described most fully? Why should we be most interested in him? 

(Pupils read chapter ii, “Black Dog Appears and Disappears.’’) 

* Excerpted, with some changes in form, from the forthcoming /ntroductory 
Studies in Literature, by James F. Hosic and W. Wilbur Hatfield (Century Com- 
pany ). 
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How much have we advanced toward the treasure island? What did 
Black Dog and Billy Bones say to each other while Jim was vainly trying 
to hear? If you cannot answer that question at first, think who Black 
Dog was and what his probable relation to “the captain” had been, and 
then note the few words Jim did hear before the fight began. The cap- 
tain must have been answering some proposal or threat by Black Dog. 
What will probably become of the captain? Will that end Jim’s experi- 
ence with these rough characters? (See first sentence of the chapter. 
Such hints of the future course of the story are called ‘‘foreshadowings.” 
Have you come across any other foreshadowings in these two chapters? ) 

(Pupils read chapter iii, ““The Black Spot.’’) 

From the title Stevenson has given the chapter, the black spot itself 
seems to be more important than the death of Billy Bones. Why? Have 
you found out yet what the other buccaneers expect to get from the cap- 
tain? Will they, now that he is dead? Which is the worst of the pirates 
we have met so far? Has the real leader appeared? How are we to know 
him? 

(Pupils read chapters iv, v, and vi, completing Part I.) 

What is it that we are going to read all the rest of the book to find 
out? If you have never read the story, how do you think it will turn out? 

A plot is sometimes defined as a struggle between two wills. Can you 
now state the plot of Treasure Island? 

What do you think of the fitness of Squire Trelawney, Doctor Live- 
sey, and Jim Hawkins for the adventure they are planning? (Note the 
revelation of character in chapter vi.) 

Recall in their order the essential incidents of Part I. List the char- 
acters who have appeared so far, with a single line of identifying descrip- 
tion for each. Underline the names of those who you think will figure 
prominently in the events to come. 

What does the title of Part II tell us concerning this next leg of the 
story? Why should a whole section of the book be named after one man? 
Don’t fail to notice chapter headings as you read. 

(Pupils read Part IT.) 

We guessed at the end of Part I that the pirates and our friends 
would have a race or a fight for the treasure. Just how far along in this 
clash of wills has Part II brought us? Which side has the advantage in 
numbers? In position? In information? In intelligence and character? 
Who made the blunder that produced the present situation? What does 
Jim’s party expect to do now? 
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Did you recognize Silver when he first appeared? How? Is this part 
well named? 

A story like Treasure Island derives much of its interest from the 
many narrow escapes or near successes it chronicles. For instance, in 
Part I, if Mrs. Hawkins had taken her money at first instead of going to 
the village first, or if she had taken it all, or if Jim had not picked up the 
oilskin packet, how different succeeding events might have been! If Su- 
pervisor Dance had not appeared within a minute of the time he did, 
what would have become of Jim, his Mother, and the treasure? If Doc- 
tor Livesey had been at home that evening, would affairs have taken the 
course they did? List, in order, the times in Part II at which one party 
or the other almost comes to disaster. 

(Pupils read Part III.) 

How much better off is Jim’s party now than at the end of Part II? 
Is Jim better off? Did the buccaneers have a flag? What narrow escapes 
have we had in these chapters? 

(Pupils read Part IV.) 

Note that chapters xvi, xvii, and xviii are told by Doctor Livesey. 
Why? Where was Jim and what was he doing while this action was tak- 
ing place? 

Events come thick and fast in this part of the story. Check up to 
make sure that you have noted all the essential steps in the story. Is the 
situation better or worse now? Remember that there are other important 
matters besides the relative numbers of the two parties. 

(Pupils read Part V.) 

What were the results of Jim’s sea adventure? How large a part did 
luck play in it? Did character and intelligence count at all? Can he pos- 
sibly escape now? What are the high spots of interest in this portion of 
the book? 

(Pupils read Part VI.) 

When and where was the victory finally decided? How did such an 
improbable event come about? How many lives did the voyage cost? 
Who profited by it? What became of Silver and Ben Gunn? 


Now that you have read the whole story, can you see that all the 
incidents are really part of one big struggle? How would you answer one 
who asked you what Treasure Island is about? 

Try to recount the essential incidents of the book in a narrative of 
not more than 250 words. 
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Another way to get a bird’s-eye view of the adventure is to construct 
a diagram or graph representing the progress of Jim’s fortunes. Distance 
up or down on the page represents favorable or unfavorable turns of 
events; distance from left to right represents progress through the story. 
If you construct such a graph, mark the sharp turns in it with the inci- 
dents to which they correspond. 

If your teacher thinks best, you may try retelling the story from the 
point of view of some other character. For instance, you may work out 
Silver’s narrative to his “old woman’”’ when he met her in Paris; or Cap- 
tain Smollett’s recital to his brother; or Squire Trelawney’s report to— 
whoever would listen. Perhaps, because of the length of the story, you 
had better divide the class into six groups and assign the retelling one 
“part” to each group. 














EDITORIAL 


“Democracy” heralds Shaw in a recent broadside “is ruinous 
nonsense.” Mussolini long ago sufficiently demonstrated his whole- 
hearted agreement with our septuagenarian Fabian’s discovery. 

Where But it is not alone among the Fascists, the Communists, 
Democracy? and our intellectual Big Berthas that democracy dwin- 
dles. The intelligentsia of our own profession question the validity 
of the whole representative system. We have, they say, substituted 
interlocking local and national oligarchies for the old autocracies. 
Little else. 

In this extremity it is the custom to turn to our schools as the 
bulwarks of the representative system. How familiar, yet how 
strange and illogical, is that gesture. Our schools and colleges, de- 
nied since their inception all but the semblance of representative 
democracy, have become in the public mind its sturdy defenders. 
Let us be honest—if not with the public, at least with ourselves. 
Democracy is a failure in classroom, school, and college because it 
has never in any real sense been tried. The masses of pupils and 
teachers are only faintly and momentarily aware of the green fields 
of academic self-government. Our educational system, from the in- 
dividual classroom to the office of superintendent of schools, is at 
best a thinly disguised absolute, although frequently benevolent, 
autocracy with oligarchical modifications. Where, we may ask with 
Kirkpatrick in his The American College and Its Rulers, is there in 
America today a representative body of teachers and students 
which is determining the significant factors in education: the fun- 
damental methods, the curriculum, and the types of buildings in 
which all must live and work? 

But while the forces of reaction and tradition lie heavily above, 
the leaven is working actively below. Democracy denied us in 
organization life may come to us through scientific education. In 
composition and especially in literature we have made student 
interest supreme, in theory. Washburne and Vogel in the Winnetka 
Graded Book List and Jordan in Children’s Interests in Reading 
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have demonstrated a method for the discovery of books our ele- 
mentary and high-school students understand and enjoy. The for- 
mula is simple: ask the children. It has been employed with suc- 
cess in the investigation conducted by Huber, Bruner, and Curry 
in building their series of poetry readers. The report of that study, 
Children’s Interests in Poetry, carried out with the earnest co-op- 
eration of 50,000 pupils and 15,000 teachers, should be critically 
examined by every teacher of English. Its method is one of the 
milestones that marks our educational journey from the realm of 
opinion to that of demonstrable fact. 

The opinionated expert may be expected to object as domi- 
nance and power pass from him to those over whom he has so long 
ruled. But as Cavins showed in his University of Chicago doctoral 
thesis, A Study of American Poems, the shift of power is more ap- 
parent than actual. The expert, if sometimes badly off, has largely 
guessed right in his estimate of pupil interest. And at least for a 
time he will have a large field in the selection of worth-while ma- 
terial to submit to the election of his charges. 

Unsuspected, driven underground, the tide of democracy is ris- 


ing in our schools. 
H. D.R. 
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The World Hero Essay Contest staged last year attracted high-school 
competitors from practically every state in the Union and from thirty 
foreign countries. It is estimated that about a thousand high schools and 
a half-million students took some part in it. The twelve world-heroes 
finally chosen are as follows: Pasteur, Lincoln, Columbus, Washington, 
Franklin, Wilson, Florence Nightingale, Joan of Arc, Socrates, Guten- 
burg, Livingstone, and Stephenson. The order of the names indicates the 
relative number of votes received. Of the twelve winning essays, seven 
came from high schools of the United States and five from foreign coun- 
tries. Five of the twelve best were written by girls and seven by boys. 
The high school in Burlington, New Jersey, had the great honor of win- 
ning two of the twelve prizes, a boy carrying off one prize for his essay 
on Pasteur, and a girl one for her essay on Lincoln. Each of the winning 
students received $100 and a gold medal. 

The National Council for the Prevention of War (532 Seventeenth 
Street, N.W., Washington, D.C.) has used beautiful halftone pictures 
of the twelve heroes and the twelve winning essays in a very attractive 
calendar, suitable for schools, libraries, offices, and homes. Single copies 
may be had for fifty cents. 

Kiel University in Germany has something new under the sun—a 
chair of peace, established “to promote peace at home and abroad.” Dr. 
Walter Schucking, a judge of the Hague Court, and one of the world’s 
greatest authorities on international law, is the first incumbent. It is to 
be hoped that universities throughout the world will shortly follow the 
example of this famous old German university. We all need peace chairs. 





The Scholastic Magazine in the February issue published the last 
instalment of Channing Pollock’s eye-opening play, Te Enemy. Anyone 
wishing to use this play is free to do so, Mr. Pollock asking only that he 
be notified. The Scholastic is planning an essay contest based on the 
drama. Write the editor concerning the terms—Wabash Building, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. 
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NOW A LITERARY GUILD 

Our United States has 500,000 tobacco-dealers and 2,500 bookstores: 
smoke versus brains. Darkest Russia prints 240,000,000 books yearly— 
our United States 50,000,000. Even George F. Babbitt can comprehend 
quantity statements of such magnitude. The Literary Guild of America, 
through its distinguished editor-in-chief, Carl Van Doren, and his almost 
equally distinguished associates, Glenn Frank, Zona Gale, Joseph Wood 
Krutch, Hendrik Van Loon, and Elinor Wylie, are backing this plan to 
give America good reading. Under their program, for years widely em- 
ployed in Europe, members may receive each month, at a low price, the 
choice of this literary jury from our significant contemporary books. The 
details will be sent from 55 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 





KANSAS ENGLISH TEACHERS STEP TO THE FRONT 

The January Bulletin of the Kansas Association of Teachers of Eng- 
lish has appeared in a new eight-page form,—larger and more interest- 
ing, with plans to print not only announcements and records of meetings 
but constructive educational procedure, book news, and lively discussion. 
This issue contains “‘Plans for Stimulating Reading—A Project,” by Flor- 
ence Desmond. Other state associations will gather valuable ideas from 
a sample copy—or better, a subscription. Address the editor, J. O. Faulk- 
ner, Manhattan, Kansas. 





WOODROW WILSON ESSAY CONTEST 


A prize of $25,000 each will be awarded the young man and young 
woman who sends the Woodrow Wilson Foundation the best 2,500-word 
article—in the opinion of the judges—on the topic ““What Woodrow Wil- 
son Means to Me” by October 1, 1927. The age limits are twenty to 
thirty-five. Complete information will be sent from the Woodrow Wilson 
Foundation Award, 17 East Forty-second Street, New York City, New 
York. 





BRIAND SPEECH COMPETITION 
On September 1o, Germany was enthusiastically received into the 
League of Nations at the Geneva meeting. Mr. Briand’s speech on that 
occasion is the subject of a translation contest. Cash prizes of $100, $50, 
and $25 will be given the students of American colleges who present the 
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best English translations of the address. The Briand Speech Competi- 
tion, 532 Seventeenth Street, N.W., Washington, D.C., will send com- 
plete information. 





THE BOOK DIAL 


Collectors are becoming interested in the Book Dial, lively miniature 
journal published by Doubleday, Page and Company, but giving “all the 
news of the new books of all the publishers.’’ Recent issues have carried 
unpublished drawings by such artists as Edward A. Wilson, C. B. Falls, 
and James Daugherty. 





LITERATURE FOR ENGINEERS 

Case School of Applied Science of Cleveland is projecting a new 
“types” course in literature, according to K. O. Thompson, head of the 
English department. 

“What is good literature?’’—an old question, but one that has to be 
answered repeatedly, especially in college classes, and perhaps answered 
differently for different groups. What is the answer to a class of engineer- 
ing students? 

The course given will emphasize the method and spirit of analysis, 
a method well known to engineers; and it will aim to furnish standards 
for literary judgment. The idea of a “survey” is made secondary to a 
study of representative pieces of literature as grouped under the four 
heads of poetry, drama, the short story, and the novel. 

If the engineer can secure a grasp of what to look for in the poetry, 
plays, or stories that he reads, his interest in literature will be both in- 
creased and improved. 





OUR OWN WHO’S WHO 

Percy Holmes Boynton has been professor of English in the Univer- 

sity of Chicago since 1902. From 1903 to 1917 he was associated with 
the Chautauqua Institute. His work as author and joint author includes 
London in English Literature, a college and a high-school text on the 
History of American Literature, and a First View of English and Ameri- 
can Literature ; as editor, a Book of American Poetry, Mark Twain’s Tom 
Sawyer, Milestones in American Literature, and Some Contemporary 
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Americans. The essay in this issue is taken from a book of criticism now 
in preparation. 

L. J. O'Rourke is director of personnel research of the United States 
Civil Service Commission. He has been a member of the faculties of the 
University of Wisconsin and Cornell, and for two years was a psycholo- 
gist on the civilian advisory Board War Plans Division General Staff. 
The work on his Doctorate was in psychology and education. 

N. Bryllion Fagin is head of the Department of English in the Uni- 
veristy of Baltimore. He is the author of Short Story Writing: An Art 
or a Trade? and has contributed to the Atlantic Monthly, The Saturday 
Review of Literature, International Book Review, Poet Lore, Education, 
New York Times Book Review, The Double Dealer, and a large number 
of other periodicals. 

Sophia Catherine Camenisch is first vice-president of the National 
Council of Teachers of English and a member of the Essentials Com- 
mittee. A graduate of the Illinois State Normal University and the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, she has had wide experience in secondary teaching 
and is at present instructor in English in the Chicago Normal College. 
She is co-author of the text English Grammar Drills on Minimum Essen- 
tials and author of the Chicago Practice Tests for Mastery. 

John Brooks Moore has taught at the Universities of Washington, 
Dartmouth, and Wisconsin where he earned his Doctor’s degree, and is 
now assistant professor of English at the University of Michigan. He 
is the author of The Comic and the Realistic in English Drama before 
1600, and has recently edited Selections from Poe’s Literary Criticism 
and Tales from Hawthorne. 

George W. Hulbert is a graduate of the University of Michigan. He 
has taught public speaking and debating at lowa State College, and Eng- 
lish and public speaking at the University of Colorado. At present he is 
an assistant professor of English at the University of Missouri. 

Lois Augusta Cuglar is a versatile, traveled young woman whose rec- 
ord indicates she was born very much alive and intends to remain so. 
She graduated from Alfred College in 1920, has taught in New York, 
Shanghai, China, and is now at Tougaloo College. The Bread Loaf School 
of English gave her a Master’s degree last summer. 





THE PERIODICALS 
Greatness and Popularity. By Carl Van Doren. The Forum, March, 
1927. A sound answer to an ancient question. Critics misunderstand 
when they assume that because there is a distinction between greatness 
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and popularity in books, there is an opposition. Doughty’s Arabia is 
great but not popular. The Americanization of Edward Bok is deservedly 
popular but is naive and prosaic with none of the elements of greatness. 
Gulliver's Travels, a popular romantic narrative and a great satire, 
achieves both. Books, like the creatures of the earth, survive by special 
adaptation, not by general endowment; by the craftiness of their crea- 
tors, not by their general virtues. The majority of writers must remain 
neither great nor popular until that miilenial day when there are no writ- 
ers but the very greatest. 

The Modern Temper. By Joseph Wood Krutch. The Atlantic, Feb- 
ruary, 1927. A vigorous statement of the irreconcilable new universe in 
which, perhaps, “the world of poetry, mythology, and religion represents 
the world as man would like to have it, while science represents the world 
as he gradually comes to discover it.”” Our modern novels, poems, and 
pictures reveal our growing awareness of our predicament. We have out- 
grown our father’s aims and emotions, and with them the passions of the 
old major poets. It is to such as T. S. Eliot we must look for the signifi- 
cance of the modern world, which if we discover it, will differ as much 
from the world of Robert Browning as his was different from that of Cato 
the Censor. 

Back from Nature. The Saturday Review of Literature. New York, 
Saturday, February 5, 1927. From Thoreau to Burroughs the course of na- 
ture-literature is plain; then comes the decadence of Thompson-Seton, 
with emphasis upon story plots and dramatic adventures rather than 
upon the brooding beauty of a swamp or the tang of a wild-apple tree. 
Nature-literature has declined into sentimentalism or unimaginative sci- 
entific description. This is because we have shifted from introspection to 
extraspection. We are too much interested in our neighbors’ complexes 
and our own inhibitions to be concerned with the expansion of soul that 
American life in the open meant to Cooper, Emerson, and Whitman. 

The Roving Critic—Mencken’s Music. By Carl Van Doren. The 
Century, March, Why has Mencken, “rollicking Hammer of Non-Here- 
tics” passed from obscurity to recognition and dominance of a vigorously 
growing group? At this time, with the announcement by Knopf of three 
thick volumes, the annual anthology of Americana, the fifth in his series 
of Prejudices, and Notes on Democracy, we need an explanation of his 
fertility and expansiveness. It lies in the hilarity of the Mencken music. 
It is in the full tradition of American journalistic humor and in the Amer- 
ican vernacular. His audience is pleased by the full-throated melody of 
his censorious voice and listens with a delight undisturbed by his violation 
of their most sacred prejudices. 
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Ireland: The Rock Whence I Was Hewn. By Donn Byrne. The 
National Geographic. March, 1927. A long article, descriptive and in- 
terpretative of the land that produced the author of Messer Marco Polo, 
and The Wind Bloweth. Ancient and modern Ireland are shown in pic- 
ture, incident, and story from the great tower at Antrium and the Blarny 
Stone to the hogs and the potato fields. Details of legend and literature 
enhance the story: At Ballindary, Jeremy Taylor wrote his most impor- 
tant works; Anthony Trollop, his autobiography; Dean Swift lived near 
by. Near Cushendall is Ossian’s grave and the home of Moira O'Neill; 
and on Rathlin Island was Bruce’s refuge. There is much interesting lin- 
guistic comment on the Celtic, Gaellic, Welsh, Cornish, and Basque lan- 
guages. Ten full-paged color plates and numbers of beautiful photographs 
make this article invaluable for its historical and literary illumination. 

Mr. Shelley Speaking. By Elinor Wylie. The Bookman, March, 
1927. An explanation and a spirited, well-documented defense of the 
Orphan Angel, particularly stressing the “delicate and incongruous charm, 
the stately absurdity, and fantastic innocence” of Shelley’s conversation. 
In that popular, hotly discussed novel, she has “‘attempted to reproduce 
the essential quality” of his speech, balancing her “patent adoration” by 
faintly caricaturing his “dear and ridiculous mannerisms.”’ 

The Great World Theatre—The Censor and Mediocrity—Mr. Man- 
tle’s Best Plays and Some American Seasons—Chicago’s New Plans— 
Other Notes. Theatre Arts Monthly, March, 1927. A careful résumé of 
the drama of our own day, and comment on the values and defects of po- 
litical censorship. We must remember the tawdriness that rules in the 
British theater today and find our answer to demands for a judge of stage 
morality in the dullness resulting from English censorship. Germany has 
half a dozen dramatic producing centers; Chicago has not the creative 
impulse to maintain one, although there is some hope of the Kenneth 
Sawyer Goodman Theater under the direction of Thomas Wood Stevens. 
Burns Mantle’s Best Plays of 1925-26 has four good introductory infor- 
mation essays. The plays included in the last collection are Craig’s Wife, 
The Great God Brown, The Green Hat, The Dybbuk, The Enemy, The 
Last of Mrs. Cheyney, The Bride of the Lam, Young Woodley, The But- 
ter and Egg Man, and The Wisdom Tooth. 

New York University Magazine. Edited by Harold deWolf Fuller. 
Long Island City, New York, Saturday, February 12, 1927. New York 
University has a lively four-page weekly focused in each issue upon some 
high point of American life. ““The Stage and Common Decency,” “Why 
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Can’t Americans Stay Married?” “Bargains for Henry Ford,” “Is Ameri- 
ca Imperialistic?”’ and “On Radio Bills,” indicates the liveliness of the 
editorial policy and the aptness of phrase. The discussion is brief, verile, 
and liberal toward all soundly conceived ideas whether in the tradition 
of Moses or introduced yesterday. There are vital sections devoted to 
brief reviews of recent fiction, drama, and contemporary music. It is a 
paper for those with active brain cells. 

An Inventory of English Constructions with Measures of Their Im- 
portance. By Edward L. Thorndike and others. Teachers College Rec- 
ord, February, 1927. The absence of such an inventory in English gram- 
mars prompted this count of over 18,000 simple constructions, such as 
I like that book, taken from the widest possible sources. Among others 
were a Grammar of Late Modern English by H. Potsuma, pupil composi- 
tion, the classics, elementary textbooks, and the Encyclopedia Britannica. 
Four hundred and thirty-eight different constructions are listed in the 
tables under headings and subheadings with the occurrences per 100,000, 
the number of selections containing the construction, and the relative 
scale-value. The authors wish teachers and students of language to send 
them the thirty or forty constructions which seem to them most difficult. 

The Bewildered Teacher of English. By Ethel G. Ward. Education- 
al Review, February, 1927. English teachers are buffeted by students, 
parents, and the universities. They are asking us “Why cannot an honor 
graduate of high school write a decent letter?” “Why must colleges es- 
tablish sub-Freshman composition courses?” “Why does the English 
course lose emphasis by skipping rapidly about from appreciation to 
analysis in literature, and from mechanics to construction and thought 
in composition?’’ We must stress accuracy and correctness of form, de- 
clares Mr. Ward, in What Js English? Reverse the decision, insists Mr. 
Driggs in Our Living Language: thought and content alone are impor- 
tant—mechanics will take care of themselves. Confusion reigns. No uni- 


fying purpose appears unless we accept that of artistic creation advanced 
by Hughes Mearns in Creative Youth, and Greenlaw and Stratton in 
Book II of Literature and Life. This recreation of beauty may be ap- 
proached through structure in science and history texts, recitations, read- 
ing, and writing. Insist on the artistic principle first; and purposeful, 
plain structure and mechanics may then be regimented. 





REVIEWS 
LANGUAGES AND PEOPLE INTERPRET EACH OTHER 


“Languages, after all, are humanly created, and it is not only right, 
but a duty, to contribute to the best of our poor ability to make them bet- 
ter for our fellows and for the generations to come.’ This is the high 
linguistic morality of Professor Jespersen,? of Copenhagen University, 
the Professor Jespersen whose lectures on English are popular because 
of the brilliance of his learning and the pleasantness of his expression. 

His new book interprets the significance of language to us. It makes 
us wiser about standards of usage. After discussing the standards of au- 
thority, those which are geographical, literary, aristocratic, democratic, 
logical, and aesthetic, Professor Jespersen says that “not one of them is 
capable of being employed as a trustworthy scientific standard which will 
enable us to pass infallible judgment in any doubtful cases that may turn 
up.”® There is a sort of constant tug-of-war between individual and com- 
munity, an eternal surging backwards and forwards between freedom 
and linguistic constraint’’* which really makes our living, growing speech. 
“What man of high intelligence can find any pleasure in writing a lan- 
guage which he is not allowed to improve?”® 

The chapter on slang frees us from pedantry by giving us insight. 
“Slang is a linguistic luxury, it is a sport, and like, any other sports, 
something that belongs essentially to the young. . . . . One may brief- 
ly describe it as the fight against what is outworn and drab.’ 

Chapter ix on the “Mysticism of Language” is full of illustrations of 
the power words have over people or the feeling people naturally have for 
words and names. The inhabitants of Greenland, for instance, “divide a 
person into a soul, a body, andaname. . . . . The name isa soul, with 
which a certain stock of vital power and dexterity is bound up.’” 

HELEN RAND 

UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 

* Mankind, Nation and Individual from a Linguistic Point of View. By Otto 
Jespersen for the Instituttet For Sammenlignende Kulturforskning (The Norwegian 
Institute for Comparative Research in Human Culture), 221 pp. Oslo (1925), Leip- 
sig, Paris, London, Cambridge, Massachusetts: The Harvard University Press. 

7P.112. °P.126 quoted from N. M. Petersen, Samlede afhandlinger, IV, 133. 

*P.122. *°P. 150. 

*P.125. ‘P.170 quoted from Knud Rasmussen, Nye mennesker, p. 121. 
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REVIEWS 


JOURNALISM FOR HIGH SCHOOLS' 


While Mr. Otto, in Journalism for High Schools, has not produced 
“the perfect text book,” he has accomplished a creditable piece of work. 
The sections devoted to fundamentals of newspaper technique are clear 
and accurate. The practical pointers at the end of each chapter show a 
comprehension of the actual problems of a high-school student. The di- 
rections for interviewers will help the beginner over one of the most diffi- 
cult situations he will meet. Tact in handling athletic and school-sports 
stories is emphasized. Too often books on this subject for high-school pu- 
pils have been written by college professors who have only a theoretical 
knowledge of secondary teaching. Mr. Otto’s book is always practical, 
never theoretical. 

Other good features are: frequent summaries of important points; 
well-chosen illustrations from school papers; warning against mistakes 
common to young writers, such as editorializing in a news story, “pad- 
ding” thin material, appending “moral tags”; a sane discussion of yellow 
journalism; a code of ethics for high-school papers. A book is more serv- 
iceable when attention has been paid to typographical details such as 
clear type and attractive makeup. Mr. Otto’s book is especially pleasing 


in these respects. 
The quality of the illustrative material is uneven, that taken from 


high-school papers usually being better of its kind than that taken from 
city dailies, with the one exception of feature stories. Was some of this 
material hastily chosen? The examples of makeup show little variety, 
almost no recognition of the principle of balance and contrast. 

Exercises by means of which the student gains skill in newspaper- 
writing are an exceedingly important part of a book on high-school jour- 
nalism. Mr. Otto’s book is weak in quality and quantity of drill exercises. 
Those suggested for editorial-writing are more satisfactory than those 
for news-writing. 

News-writing is a living subject that cannot be confined within the 
covers of a textbook. New material is constantly available in the columns 
of the daily press. The alert teacher will continue to draw much material 
from the living source. In spite of minor shortcomings, Mr. Otto’s book 
will make easier the task of teaching newspaper technique. 

Hattie L. HAWLEY 

HicH ScHOOL oF COMMERCE, WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 

* Journalism for High Schools. By William N. Otto. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., 1926. 
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BOOK NOTICES 
LITERATURE AND GENERAL 
Elmer Gantry. By Sinclair Lewis. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1927. 

Pp. 432. $2.50. 

The already famous, much discussed “preacher novel” in which Sinclair Lewis 
has been absorbed for this past year is here for the delectation of the few, the vexa- 
tious reading of some, and the absorbed attention of all. Although certain to be mis- 
understood, the peculiar genius of the creator of George F. Babbitt has performed 
here a public service for honest Americans and genuine religion. The book will be 
attacked by the ignorant and the guilty as an assault on the church and religion 
There is not an irreligious line in it. Instead it bulwarks sincerity in devotion by ex- 
posing ruthlessly the Rotarian ideals of size, noise, pseudo-fellowship, and sentimen- 
talism as they are invading the pulpits of the United States. Our hero is not a typi- 
cal minister, but he may soon be so. Elmer Gantry is the “go-getter,” red-blooded, 
two-fisted, practical man-of-the-world intensely admired by our Babbitts. He pushes 
upward from the ranks in the most approved commercial style, taking what he wants 
where he finds it, wriggling and crawling to high place and position by every devious 
trick and cheap dodge he can invent or borrow, teetering narrowly on the brink of 
disaster, but succeeding beyond his dreams. In the end he is applauded, almost wor- 
shiped as a sainted man-of-God—true 100 per cent American. In the gallery of The 
Way of All Flesh a portrait has been placed next to that of Theobald Pontifex. 
Lewis is making literary history. 

The Minister’s Daughter. By Hildur Dixelius. Translated from the Swedish 
by Anna C. Sattergren. With a foreword by Edward Garnett. New York: 

E. P. Dutton & Co., 1926. Pp. 277. $2.50. 

A splendid modern novel that has exceptional beauty of artistry and popular 
appeal. Here for the jaded appetite is the life-story of Sara Alelia, rooted in the soil 
of the Vikings but dominated by the harsh Puritanism of the early nineteenth cen- 
tury. Chaplain Unaeus, sixty and ugly, but kindly, had married her at eighteen 
When has crabbed age held young love fettered? Lars Magnus Loring took her for 
his pleasure and left her. Their child and the death of her husband brought the con- 
sciousness of sin which she felt she must expiate by denying the lasting love that 
came to her through Joel Sahlen. Only after years of suffering was her quaint, sac- 
rificial mind won, and she “did perceive the heavens opened.” The genuineness of 
every line, the characterization of Olaf Norenius, mystical curate, and the restraint in 
the classic tragedy of pagan Lydia, places this as one of the books of the year. 

The Wind of Complication. By Susan Ertz. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 

1927. Pp. 326. $2.00. 

Here for the seasoned, sensitive mind are ten varied charming stories done in 
the humorous, whimsical style we have come to associate with this colorful, piquant 
humanist. “Henry and the Muse” is a well-done original sketch of a mother’s futile 
attempt to help her lame duck soar with her eagles, and of the dilemma it brought 
her. There are some delightful jabs at the impressionistic school of poets. “Trump- 
ery” is a pretty study in the psychology of romantic flirtation as it arrives at the de- 
cisive point. There are others with intriguing titles that bear out their names: “The 
Fatal Woman,” “Just Little Things,” “And Then Face to Face.” Not one falters. 
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The Plutocrat. By Booth Tarkington. Garden City, New York: Doubleday, 

Page & Co., 1927. Pp. 543. 

The magician’s wand waves, and Papa Tinker, fifty and fat, boisterous repre- 
sentative of American big business, becomes in turn a magnificent barbarian, heroic 
Carthaginian, and glorious Goth, rising at last threugh the splendors of a North 
African town to the summit of modern grandeur as the New Roman for whose gold- 
en touch all doors fly open. Mama Tinker as “Hon” and Baby, the pretty daughter, 
play the usual stalking game with Lawrence Ogle, effete New York dramatist, who 
serves as the man of straw for the conquering Tinkers. As a backfire built to protect 
the Babbitts against the irony of Sinclair Lewis, it is singularly ineffective propa- 
ganda. Dreiser and Charles Norris know business men for whom we have far more 
honest respect. 

Lord of Himself. By Percy Marks. New York: Century Co., 1927. Pp. 336. 
$2.00. 

This sequel to the Plastic Age concerns Carl Peters, handsome, wealthy young 
madcap, as he disports himself with Cynthia Day, Norry Parker, and other Manhat- 
tan comrades. What happens to such young men in this age of shifting customs, with 
the breakdown of the morality of the mauve decade apparent in every channel of 
life? True answers are not given here because the problem is tangled beyond hope of 
unraveling by the devouring affection of Carl’s mother. Only after her death can the 
boy emerge into the man as an independent personality capable of an individual life. 
The author has aimed at the frank portrayal of the life of wealthy young people of 
the mid-twenties and struck irritatingly near the bulls-eye. Even a casual awareness 
of Sigmund Freud and the Oedipus complex would have steadied and deepened the 
work, eliminating the “goody-goody” and giving significance to the struggle of this 
generation to locate an honest basis for the good and the true. Judge Lindsay’s The 
Revolt of Modern Youth is worth several tons of such “literature.” 


O. Henry Memorial Award Prize Stories of 1926. Chosen by the Society of 
Arts and Sciences. Garden City, New York: Doubleday, Page & Co., 
1927. Pp. 308. 

The choice American stories of the past year selected by the careful committee 
of critics whose decisions are making literary history. Mr. Steele is again the prize- 
winner with his subtle tragedy, “Bubbles,” from the August Harpers ; honorable men- 
tion is given to his “Beauty” from the January Good Housekeeping. Willa Cather’s 
My Mortal Enemy was given second place but lost the prize because it was issued 
in book form. This gave the $250.00 award to Sherwood Anderson for that unusual 
and marvelously vivid scene, “Death in the Woods,” first printed in the September 
American Mercury, and now found as a chapter in his recently issued volume: Tar, 
the Biography of a Mid-West Childhood. Continental critics have placed his story 
first. “Saraide,” by James Branch Cabell from the November, 1925, Red Book was 
fourth on one list, and his “Between Worlds” received first place as the best short 
short-story. Albert Richards Wetjens’ “Command” published in Sea Stories was the 
runner-up in this class 
Natural Laws and Human Hopes. By. M. C. Otto. New York: Henry Holt & 

Co., 1926. Pp. 97. 

A continuation of the splendid popular statement of the progressive pragmatic 


philosophy found in Things and Ideals. In particular it extends the treatment of the 
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relationship of science and the higher life now threatened by our mounting industrial 
life. It has enveloped us, it has swept Europe before it and is inundating the gates 
of the Orient. Shall it destroy us?—‘Shall business have a place in life or be life? 
There is the issue, and you make your choice.” It is the issue below the ferment in 
church, school, and social institution. To this we may give Sinclair Lewis’s answer in 
Babbitt, or the same thought in an older more cryptic reply, ‘““Render unto Caesar 
the things that are Caesar’s—but remember he is Caesar, not God.” 

The Meaning of a Liberal Education. By Everett Dean Martin. New York: 

W. W. Norton & Co., 1926. Pp. 319. $3.00. 

A book for everyman. “A man is known by the dilemmas he keeps”—not by his 
mental and spiritual subservience to man and institutions, signals the author of this 
interpretative series of essays defining and illuminating our much used and little 
understood word “education.” It is more than information, skill, and propaganda. 
You may recognize the possessor by his emancipation from herd opinion, his self- 
mastery, capacity for self-criticism, suspended judgment, and urbanity. The author, 
director of the Peoples Institute at Cooper Union, New York, is widely recognized as 
a leader in adult education. His book Psychology is one of the ten titles recommend- 
ed by the American Library Association in its reading course giving the basic essen- 
tials of knowledge. 

Samuel Butler and His Family Relations. By Mrs. R. S. Garnett. New York 

E. P. Dutton & Co., 1926. Pp. 228. $3.75. 

A champion in the person of a distant relative of the satiric author of the Way 
of All Flesh appears in defense of his cordially abused family. Butler did not, she 
assures us, set out to destroy them in that humorous and terrible novel, by depicting 
them as they appeared to him, but as he thought they appeared to a keen-minded 
adult. In addition, he was exposing the hypocrisy of their whole generation. Althea 
was the symbol of narrowness and stupid, well-meaning cruelty. Theobald Pontifex 
was the figurehead for the whole tribe of foggy-minded, fumbling parsons; Char- 
lotte was all that he detested of bleak, rigid spinsterhood. “It was an age and a sys- 
tem that were the objects of his satire.” There is interesting documentary evidence 
in hitherto unpublished letters written by his father and mother as well as by Butler 
himself, and some valuable reminiscence. 


TEACHING 
Adult Education. By Joseph K. Hart. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 

1927. Pp. 341. $2.75. 

Not a program for our much-discussed and little-understood present-day vogue, 
adult education, but a definition in the light of the history of education with major 
emphasis on Rousseaux and the liberating influences of the French Revolution. Out 
of a long experience and thorough training in technical education Dr. Hart has writ- 
ten an eloquent condemnation of the static minds that refuse to differentiate “educa- 
tion” from “schooling.” The test of our civilization, he declares, has come with this 
crucial problem. “The adult—of our time—must be rescued from the folkways of 
the past; he must be given the chance to find science, tolerance, humanity, intelli- 
gence.” Dr. Hart has made vital use here of the information gained in the schools of 
Denmark, recently published in his volume Light from the North 
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Light from the North. By Joseph K. Hart. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 

1927. Pp. 159. $1.50 

An incurable, joyous romanticist at heart, the associate editor of the Survey 
went seeking “Education” in Denmark in the summer of 1925, drawn by the legends 
of “free schools,” institutions that exist not to dispense information and develop 
skills but to awaken personalities and develop a sense of responsibility in the people. 
He found them realized in the people’s high schools of the rural districts. Here in 
these private schools under partial state support young people from eighteen to 
twenty-five come with serious questions on the meaning of life to seek an escape 
from the “complete regimentation of mind that results from the complete surrender 
of the control of education to the state.”” Mr. Hart has written an enthusiastic inter- 
pretative book for our American schools with much fine application 


The Meaning of Adult Education. By Eduard C. Lindeman. New York: New 

Republic, Inc., 1926. Pp. 222. $1.00. 

A vital statement for the “educated” who have gone through the treadmills 
of our great universities, given their time and energy to our recognized modes of 
learning, and sat about the feet of our pedigreed keepers of the holy of holies, yet 
who wonder if they have the last answers or answers at all to our need of the full- 
ness of life. The author gives us a vigorous “No.” With Dewey he believes that 
education is superficially conceived when viewed as a preparation for life. Educa- 
tion is life.” 

New Methods for the Study of Literature. By Edith Rickert. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1927. Pp. 275. $3.00. 

The analytic method in literature once enjoyed a large popularity as many of 
us who were practiced upon in our school days know to our cost. In this book, that 
grew, the author tells us, out of the methods of code analysis of the Military Intel- 
ligence Service of the late war, we have a new technique for the detailed scientific 
tudy of imagery, words, thought patterns, rhythm, tone patterns, and visual devices. 
It is proposed as a substitute for the prevailing search for information to enable the 
student to perceive the qualities of literature. Devices are now being collected and 
tested for a textbook soon to be issued embodying this program 


READINGS AND TEXTS 
The Winston Simplified Dictionary. Advanced edition. Edited by William 


Dodge Lewis, Henry Seidel Canby, and Thomas Kite Brown. Philadel- 
phia: John C. Winston Co., 1926. Pp. 1260. $2.6 


tf) 


4. 

Many innovations and additions make this new Winston dictionary a valuable 
classroom tool, especially adapted to the needs of secondary and college students. It 
defines approximately one hundred thousand words, including literary, colloquial, 
technical, and scientific words, prefixes, suffixes, common symbols, abbreviations, and 
imported foreign words and phrases. The editors have made a particular effort to 
employ in definitions “only words in common use,” although they do not refer to 
any scientific study on which their decisions were based. Three thousand excellent 
drawings, an atlas of sixteen pages and a format whose effectiveness it is difficult to 
describe adequately are other features 
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The Senior High School Curriculum. By George S. Counts. Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1926. Pp. 160. $1.00. 

The philosophy of secondary education, general trends within the program of 
studies, and the facts of curriculum practice determined the viewpoint of this study 
of fifteen widely distributed cities of the United States. It is an excellent volume to 
place with the 26th Yearbook of the N.S.S.E. The study reported in the monograph 
was financed by the Commonwealth Fund. 

Chaucer and the Mediaeval Sciences. By Walter Clyde Curry. New York: 

Oxford University Press, American Branch, 1926. Pp. 267. $2.50. 

An acute, exact study of medieval medicine and astrology as they were made 
use of by that great artist, stimulating philosopher, and scientist—Geoffrey Chaucer. 
Although scholarly and scientific, the style is so delightful and the author’s enthu- 
siasm for his subject so contagious that the book is certain to find an audience among 
general leaders whose only interest is the humanism of the first great English poet. 
The Life of Saynt Radegunde. By F. Brittain. New York: Macmillan Co., 

1027. Fp: 53. 

Thought to be the work of Henry Bradshaw, the Benedictine monk who wrote 
the Lyfe of Saynt Werberge, this interesting old poem is now made available for 
scholars and students. It has been edited from the copy in Jesus College Library. 


Educational Attitudes and Policies of Organized Labor in the United States. 
By Philip Curoe. New York: Bureau of Publication, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 

A careful, well-documented history of the part organized labor has played in 
the development of the educational system of the United States. The periods are 
from the beginnings to 1840, from 1840 to the Civil War, and from 1860 to the or- 
ganization of the American Federation of Labor. The final chapters are devoted to 
detailing the attitude and policies of this body. There are an excellent bibliography 
and table of contents and very full footnotes, but the omission of an index seriously 
impairs the usefulness of the investigation 
A Dictionary of English Pronunciation with American Variants. By H. E. Pal- 

mer, J. V. Martin, and F. G. B. Blandford. New York: D. Appleton & 

Co., 1927. Pp. 436. 

An interesting and unique addition to the literature of American versus English 
pronunciation. It provides phoneticians with a dictionary using the “‘narrower sys- 
tem of English, phonetic notation,” serves as an English pronouncing dictionary in- 
clusive of the important English and American variants, and gives foreign students 
of English and their teachers a vocabulary selected to include essential and non-essen- 
tial words. The International Phonetic Association notation is used. 

Famous Poems Explained. Revised edition. By Waitman Barbe. New York: 
Noble and Noble, 1926. Pp. 237. 

Many old favorites, common in collections and school readers, such as “The 
Charge of the Light Brigade,” ““To a Waterfowl,” “Old Ironsides,” and the “Reces- 
sional,” with a page or two of easy interpretation for each. 


[Continued on second page following] 
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Books for Summer and Fall Classes 





a A convincing list of adoptions = 


FOERSTER’S 
AMERICAN POETRY AND PROSE 


University of Chicago 
University of Buffalo 
*University of Iowa 
*University of Kansas 
University of Minnesota 
University of Missouri 
*University of Nebraska 
University of Richmond 
; 


University of South Caroling 


University of Texas 

University of Virginia 
*Boston University 
*Bucknell University 
*Columbia University 
Des Moines University 


George Washington University 


Iowa Wesleyan University 
Northeastern University 
Ohio State University 
Purdue University 


*Southern Methodist University 


*Vanderbilt University 
Yankton University 


*Loomis’ Freshman Readings is als 





LOOMIS’ FRESHMAN READINGS 


Atlanta University 
Kansas City University 
University of California 
University of Kentucky 
University of Redlands 
University of Utah 
Abilene Christian College 


Carnegie Institute of Technol 


College of Puget Sound 
*Grove City College 

Idaho Technical Institute 
Little Rock College 

N. J. College for Women 
Pennsylvania State College 


*State College of Washington 


*Transylvania College 


*Alabama College 
Baylor College 
*Guilford Coliege 
Keuka College 
Monmouth College 
Sullins College 
Wellesley College 
Williams College 


*Foerster’s American Poetry and Prose is also used here. 


Augustana College 





Hoyard Payne College 
Kentucky Wesleyan ( 
Louisiana Industrial Inst 
Northwestern Nazarer 
*Russell Sage College 
Texas Woman's College 
Wake Forest College 


*Bates College 
*Elmira College 

untington Col 
McKendree ( 
Shorter C¢ 
Wabash College 


W hitman 
\ eghany 





BOSTON 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


SAN 


FRANCISCO 
D 


LLAS 
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TEXTS AND READINGS 


Main Currents in the History of American Journalism. By Willard Grosvenor 

Bleyer. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1927. Pp. 464. $3.00 

A well-named book, detailing in readable, vigorous style the influences that 
have shaped our press from British beginnings to the latest journalistic innovations, 
whether originating here or abroad. The sources are the files of the newspaper, ex- 
cept in a few instances where secondary references were necessary. Despite the es- 
sentially scientific nature of the work, the wide acquaintance of the author with edi- 
tors and their lives has allowed the inclusion of human-interest data that gives in 
true narrative vein much of the actual flavor of the times. It is a book that teachers 


and advanced students of journalism will find indispensable 
Tales from Shakespeare. By Charles and Mary Lamb. Edited by Mary Ran- 

som Fitzpatrick. Boston: Allyn and Bacon, 1926. 

This attractive volume will find immediate favor with its junior high school 
readers and their teachers. The selection and number of stories commends itself, 
fifteen of the original stories in the Lamb collection being included in this school edi- 
tion. Thirty illustrations and the musical score for the songs of The Tempest assist 
in vitalizing the text. The biographical sketch of the Lambs has much the charm of 
the author’s preface. The editor has brought the spirit of the junior high school to 
the selection of the material for memorizing and to the questions motivating study. 
An excellent word-list is appended 

E. HoLMEs 


SKINNER JUNIOR H1GH ScHOOL, DENVER, COLORADO 


Imaginative Writing. An illustrated course for students. By Adele Bildersee 
New York: D.C. Heath & Co., 1927. Pp. 226. $1.0¢ 
A vigorous, honest book built solidly during the twenty years the author has 
conducted courses in composition. It is unpretentiously packed with the gleanings 


of a discriminating mind elert to the veering currents of good writing and based on 
the consciousness “that the art of writing cannot be taught; it can only be learned.” 
In twenty chapters this book provides all the assistance a competent teacher has any 
right to ask in helping to provide a “writing environment,” from directions to begin- 
ners and studies in patterns to the one-act play. There is sufficient well-chosen illus- 
trative material. 
Gateway to an English Vocabulary. Also teacher’s guide and key. By John 
A. Lester. Pottstown, Pennsylvania: Lester Publishing Co., 1926. Pp. 58. 
A good pocket-guide for vocabulary building; useful to students in or out of 
school. The sane and interesting presentation of the relationship of languages, the 
“looting of Latin,” and “excursions among words” lend color to a subject not in- 
trinsically attractive to secondary and college students. 








